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GENIUS. 


BY E. P. WHIPPLE. 





THERE is one law inwoven into the 
constitution of things, which declares 
that force of mind and character must 
rule the world. This truth glares out 
upon us from daily life, from history, 
from science, art, letters, from all the 
agencies which influence conduct and 
opinion. The whole existing order of 
things is one vast monument to the 
supremacy of mind. The exterior ap- 
pearance of human life is but the mate- 
rial embodiment, the substantial ex- 
pression, of thought—the hieroglyphic 
writing of the soul. The fixed facts of 
society, laws, institutions, positive 
knowledge, were once ideas in a pro- 
jector’s brain—thoughts which have 
been forced into facts. The scouted 
hypothesis of the fifteenth century, is 
the time-honored institution of the 
nineteenth ; the heresy of yesterday is 
the commonplace of to-day. We per- 
ceive, in every stage of this great move- 
ment, a certain vital force, a spiritual 
power, to which we give the name of 
genius. From the period‘:when our 
present civilized races ran wild and 
naked in the woods, and dined and 
supped on each other, to the present 
time, the generality of mankind have 
been contented with things as they 
were. A small number have ‘conceived 
of something better, or something new. 
From these come the motion and fer- 


ment of life: to them we owe it that 
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existence is not a bog, but a stream. 
These are men of genius. 

There are, therefore, two fields for 
human thought and action—the actual 
and the possible, the realized and the 
real. In the actual, the tangible, the 
realized, the vast proportion of man- 
kind abide. The great region of the 
possible, whence all discovery, inven- 
tion, creation proceed, and which is to 
the actual as a universe to a planet, is 
the chosen region of genius. As almost 
every thing which is mw actual was 
once only possible, as our present facts 
and axioms were originally inventions 
or discoveries, it 1s, under God, to 
genius that we owe our present bless- 
ings. In the past, it created the pres- 
ent; in the present, it is creating the 
future. It builds habitations for us ; 
but its own place is on the vanishing 
points of human intelligence— 


‘* A motion toiling in the gloom, 
The spirit of the years to come, 
Yearning to mix itself with life.”’ 


The sphere and the influence of 
genius it is easier to ascertain than to 
define its nature. What is genius? It 
has been often defined ; but each defi- 
nition has included but a portion of its 
phenomena. According to Dr. John- 
son, it is general force of mind acci- 
dentally directed to a particular pur- 
suit ; but this does not cover the com- 
prehensive genius of Shakespeare, 
Liebnitz, and Goethe ; and, besides, ac- 
cident, circumstances, do not determine 
the direction of narrower minds, but 
simply furnish the occasion on which 
an inward tendency is manifested. The 
most popular definition is that of Col: 
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eridge, who calls genius the power of 
carrying the feelings of childhood into, 
the powers of manhood. Such a power 
may indicate the genius of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth ; but did Napoleon 
conquer at Austerlitz, Newton discover 
the law of gravitation, Shakespeare 
create Macbeth, by carrying the feel- 
ings of childhood into the powers of 
manhood? This mode of defining by 
individual instances, is like drawing a 
map of Massachusetts, and calling it 
the globe—a thing we are very apt to 
do. 

Indeed, genius has commonly been 
incompletely defined, because each defi- 
nition has been but a description of 
some order of genius. <A true defini- 
tion would be a generalization, made up 
from many minds, and broad enough 
to include all the results of genius in 
action and thought. Genius is nota 
single power, but a combination of great 
powers. It reasons, but it is not rea- 
soning ; it judges, but is not judgment ; 
it imagines, but it is not imagination ; 
it feels deeply and fiercely, but it is not 
passion. It is neither, because it is all. 
It is another name for the perfection of 
human nature ; for genius is not a fact 
but an ideal. It is nothing less than 
the possession of all the powers and 
impulses of humanity, in their greatest 
possible strength and most harmonious 
combination ; and the genius of any 
particular man is great in proportion 
as he approaches this ideal of universal 
genius. Conceive of a mind in which 
the powers of Napoleon and Howard, 
Dante and Newton, Luther and Shakes- 
peare, Kant and Fulton, were so com- 
bined as to act in perfect harmony—a 
mind vital in every part, conceiving in 
every thing under its due relations, as 
swift in its volitions as in its thoughts 
—conceive of a mind like this, and you 
will have a definition of genius. As it 
is, it requires the energies of all men of 
genius to produce the results of genius. 
It exists, somewhat, in fragments. No 
one human mind comprehends all its 
elements. The nearest approach to uni- 
a 





versality of genius in intellect, is 
Shakespeare; in will, Napoleon; in 
harmony of combination, Washington. 
It is singular that Washington is not 
classed among men of genius. Lord 
Brougham declares him to be the great- 
est man that ever lived, but of mederate 
talents—as if being the soul of a revo- 
lution, and the creator of a country, 
did not suppose energies equal to those 
employed in the creation of a poem— 
as if there were any other certain test 
of genius but its influence, any other 
measure of the power of a cause but the 
magnitude of its effects. 

But to return: genius, in its highest 
meaning, being thus an ideal, which the 
most powerful natures have but ap- 
proached, which, while it comprehends 
all men of genius, is itself comprehend- 
ed by none, the question still arises, 
what common quality distinguishes men 
of genius from other men, jn practical 
life, in science, in letters, in every de- 
partment of human thought and action ? 
This common quality is vital energy of 
mind — inherent, original force of 
thought, and vitality of conception ; a 
quality equally distinguishing the ge- 
nius of action and meditation, making 
the mind in which it abides alive, and 
capable of communicating intellectual 
and moral life to others. Men in whom 
this energy glows seem to spurn the 
limitations of matter ; to dive beneath 
the forms and appearances to the spirit 
of things ; to leap the gulf which sepa- 
rates positive knowledge from discov- 
ery, the actual from the possible ; and, 
in their grasp of spiritual realities, in 
their intense life, they seém to demon- 
strate the immortality of the soul that 
burns within them, They give palpa- 
ble evidence of infinite capacity, or in- 
definite power of growth. It seems a 
mockery to limit their life by years— 
to suppose that fiery essence can ever 
burn out or be extinguished. This life, 
this energy, this uprising, aspiring flame 
of thought, 


** This mind, this spirit, this Promethean spark, 
This lightning of their being,”’ 
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has been variously called power of com- 


bination, invention, creation, insight ; | 


but, in the last analysis, it is resolved 
into vital energy of soul, to think, and 
to do. 

This quality of genius is, sometimes, 
difficult to be distinguished from talent, 
because high genius includes talent. It 
is talent, and something more. The 
usual distinction between genius and 
talent is, that one represents creative 
thought, the other practical skill ; one 
invents, the other applies. But the 
truth is, that high genius applies its 
own inventions better than talent alone 
can do. A man who has mastered the 
higher mathematics, does not, on that 
account, lose his knowledge of arithme- 
tic. Hannibal, Napoleon, Shakespeare, 
Newton, Scott, Burke, Arkwright, were 
they not men of talent as well as men 
of genius? Because a great man does 
not, always, do what many smaller 
men can often do as well, smaller men 
must not, therefore, affect to pity him 
as a visionary, and pretend to lick into 
shape his formless theories. 

But, still, there doubtless is a marked 
distinction between men of genius and 
men simply of talent. Talent repeats ; 
genius creates. Talent is a cistern ; 
genius a fountain. Talent deals with 
the actual, with discovered and realized 
truths, anyalyzing, arranging, combin- 
ing, applying positive knowledge,and, in 
action, looking to precedents. Genius 
deals with the possible, creates new 
combinations, discovers new laws, and 
acts from an insight into new princi- 
ples. Talent jogs to conclusions to 
which genius takes giant leaps. Talent 
accumulates knowledge, and has it 
packed up in the memory ; genius as- 
similates it with its own substance, 
grows with every new accession, and 
converts knowledge into power. Talent 
gives out what it has taken in ; genius, 


what has risen from its unsounded wells 


of living thought. Talent, in difficult 
situations, strives to untie knots, which 
genius instantly cuts with one swift de- 
cision. Talent is full of thoughts ; ge- 





nius, of thought. One has definite ac- 
quisitions ; the other, indefinite pow- 
er. 

But the most important distinction 
between the two qualities is this: one, 
in conception, follows mechanical pro- 
cesses ; the other, vital. Talent feebly 
conceives objects with the senses and 
understanding ; genius, fusing all its 
powers together in the alembic of an 
impassioned imagination, clutches every 
thing in the concrete, conceives objects 
as living realities, gives body to spirit- 
ual abstractions, and spirit to bodily 
appearances, and like 


‘** A gate of steel 
Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 
His figure and his heat !” 


It is thus the glorious prerogative of 
genius to conceive and to present every 
thing as alive ; and here is the secret of 
its power. It leads and sways, because 
it communicates living energy, and 
strikes directly at the soul—searching 
out the very sources of our volitions ; 
bowing our weak wills before its strong 
arm ; awakening, animating, forcing us 
along its path of thought, or over its 
waves of passion. It commands us, be- 
cause it knows better than we what is 
within us. Soul itself, it knows that, 
in spite of our contemptible disguises, 
we, too, have souls which must leap at 
its voice, and follow whithersoever it 
leads. It claims its rightful mastery 
over our spirits, by awakening us to a 
sense of our spiritual existence. It 
speaks to us, in our captivity, in the 
long-forgotten language of our native 
land. It sees us wrapped up im the 
dead cerements of custom, rusting away 
in the sepulcher of being, and it cries 
to us, ‘Come forth !’ It speaks to us 
and we hear; it touches us and we 
spring to our feet. A crowd of spirits 
from the realms of the deathless come 
thronging around us—from the battle- 
field, where liberty went down under 
the brutal hoofs of power, its immortal 
image trampled in the dust; from 
the legislative hall, where, amid the 
collision of adverse intellects, the orator 
poured his torrent of fire; from the 
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rack and the stake, where the spirit of 
man chanted rapturous hymns in its 
fierce agonies, and met death smiling ; 
from the cell of the thinker, where 
mind grappled with the mysterious uy- 
known, piercing, with its thought of 
light, the dark vail of unrealized knowl- 
edge and possible combinations ; from 
every scene where the soul has been 
really alive, and impatiently tossed 
aside the material conditions which 
would stifle or limit its energies, come 


_ the genii of thought and action, to rouse 


us from our sleep of death, to tear aside 
the thin delusions of our conceit, and 
to pour into the shrunken veins of our 
discrowned spirits the fresh tides of 
mental life. It is this influence of ge- 
nius which has given motion and pro- 
gress to society ; prevented the ossifica- 
tion of the human heart and brain ; 
and though, in its processes, it may not 
ever have followed the rules laid down 
in primers, it has, at least, saved his- 
tory from being the region of geology, 
and our present society from being a 
collection of fossil remains. 

Thus, of thé three requisitions of ge- 
nius, the first is soul, and the second, 
soul, and the third, soul. We have 
already seen that almost all genius is 
particular, with an inborn direction to 
particular pursuits. The tendéncy of 
its vital force is generally perceived in 
childhood. I can devote but little space 
to the youth of genius, though the sub- 
ject is tempting, and furnishes number- 
less anecdotes of the earnestness, the in- 
tensity, with which the great mind 
early abandons itself to its irrepressible 
impulses. Carnot, who, as one of the 
Committee of Public Safety during the 
French Revolution, directed the opera- 
tions of fourteen armies, and hurled 
back the tide of invasion which came 
rolling in over the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
and the Rhine, was taken when a child, 
to the theater, where some siege was 
clumsily represented. Seeing that the 
attacking party were so placed as to be 
commanded by a battery, he astonished 
the audience by demanding that the 





a —-e 


general should change his position, and 
cried out to him that his men were in 
fire. The young genius early exults in 
the contemplation of power and beauty. 
During Scott’s childhood, a frightful 
thunder-storm raged at Edingburgh, 
which made his brothers and the do- 
mestics huddle together in one room, 
shivering with fearj'at, every peal. 
Young Walter was found lying on his 
back in the garden, the rain pitilessly 
pelting his face, while he, almost con- 
vulsed with delight, shouted, at every 
flash, “ bonnie! bonnie !” Schiller was 
found by his father, on a similar occa- 
sion, perched upon a tree, and, on be- 
ing harshly questioned as to his object, 
whimpered out that he wanted to see 
where the thunder came from. Byron’s 
first verses, when a child of four or 
five years, displayed the same perverse- 
ness and unbridled vehemence which 
afterward flamed out in Manfred and 
Cain. An old lady near his house who 
entertained the belief that on her death 
her soul would reside in the moon, 
botherea him considerably in his child- 
ish pranks. He revenged himself in 
these lines : 


“In Nottingham county, there lives at Swan 
Green. 
As curst an old lady as ever was seen ; 
And when she does die, which { hope will be 
s00n 
She firmly believes she will go to the moon.” 


It would be needless to multiply in- 
stances, familiar to everybody, that the 
man’s genius is born with him. Legis- 
lator, reformer, soldier, poet, artist, 
thinker—the child is still “ the father 
of the man.” In some instances, it 
must be admitted, the whole man does 
not grow. Napoleon’s youth prefig- 
ured his maturity, and something else. 
The sovereign who crushed the heart of 
his queen in his mailed hand was once 
a man of sentiment. When quite 
young, he fell in love with a young 
maiden. They contrived little meet- 
ings; and he afterward averred that 
their whole happiness then consisted 
in eating cherries together. 

We have seen that genius is vital 
energy of soul. In itself, it supposes a 
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harmonious combination of will, intellect, 
and sensibility; but, as manifested in 
men of genius, this combination is not 
perfect, hence the division of powerful 
natures into men of action and men of 
meditation—men in whom will predom- 
inates, and men in whom thought pre- 
dominates. In the one case, the vital en- 
ergy of the mind takes a practical direc- 
tion, works visibly on society, and pro- 
duces events. in the other, it takes the 
direction of meditation, influences society 
by methods more strictly spiritual, and 
produces poetry, science, the fine arts, 
every thing that stimulates and gratifies 
the inward sense of truth, beauty and 
power. 

And first let us refer to the genius of 
action, to genius whose thoughts are read 
in deeds. Men of action may be classed 
in three divisions—those who exercise 
their energies for what they deem the 
truth; those who exercise them for per- 
sonal interest and ambition; and those in 
whom selfish and disinterested motives 
are strangely blended. The greatness of 
action includes immoral as well as moral 
greatness—Cortes and Napoleon, as well 
as Luther and Washington. Its highest 
exemplification is where great energies of 
will are divorced from conscience and 
humavity; and, perhaps, the lowest ex- 
ample of this isin Pizarro. But neither 
by the side of Columbus nor Pizarro can 
we place the mortal trimmer, without any 
definite purpose, whose heart is contin- 
ually aching for the crimes of the bad, but 
whose will is too intirm to battle bravely 
for the good. Such a person may shine 
among well meaning people; but his 
claims to greatness of any kind are ridic- 
ulous. Pizarro was a buccaneer; but he 
had, at least,an object, which was to him 
dearer than life; and, to compass it, he 
displayed the valor of a knight, and the 
endurance of a martyr. How strangely 
does his conduct at the island of Gallo 
contrast with the tongue-valiant coward- 
ice which characterizes the feeble good! 
After suffering all that fatigue, famine 
and pestilence could inflict short of death, 
a vessel arrived which offered to carry 
him and his companions back to Panama. 
To go was to abandon forever the project 
of conquering and plundering Peru. Pi- 
zarro drew his sword and traced a line on 
the sand with it, from east to west. Then 
turning to the south, he said to his band 
of immortal pirates: ‘‘Friends and com- 
rades! on that side are toil, hunger, 











nakedness, the drenching storm, deser- 
tion and death; on this side, ease and 
pleasure. There lies Peru with its riches; 
here, Panama with its poverty. Choose, 
each man, what best becomes a brave 
Castilian. For my part, I go to the 
south.” Now, as long as bad men dis- 
play qualities like these, so long will they 
rule; for to qualities like these is given 
the dominion of the world. Such men, 
to be checked, are not to be talked about, 
but to be wrestled with, to be bravely 
met by superior force of will, and over- 
thrown. Never will this be done by the 
moral babble of men who wish to serve 
God, and wish, at the same time, to live 
comfortable all their days. Well has the 
great Christian poet of the age affirmed: 


“The law 
By which mankind now suffers is most just ; 
For, by superior energies, more strict 
Affiance in esch other, faith more firm 
In their unhallowed principles, the bad 
Have fairly earned a victory oe’r the weak, 
The vacillating, inconsistent good,” 


MOTHERLESS. 


BY MRS. M. 





R. WEAVER. 


From the soul’s deep, anguish laden 
Comes a wild, despairing cry, 
Motherless! and thou art hidden 
In the veil, from mortal eye. 
Loosened is the silver life-chord 
Broken is the golden bowl, 
Broke, the pitcher at the fountain 
Ceased, the cistern wheel to rell. 


Thou art gone! and thy blest presence 
Ever comfort, hope and cheer, 
Giving in life’s darksome moments, 
Never more shall greet me here. 
Gathers now about my life-path, 
Thick the shadow and the gloom 
Since they laid thee, O my mother! 
In the dumb, and dreary tomb. 


Cease my soul! this wail of nature 
Up in the serener air, 

I have still thy blessed presence, 
Still can hear the mother’s prayer. 
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Heard I not thy song of triumph 
As the gloomy vale I trode, 

Struggled with the singing waters 
Of the dark and sullen flood? 


Through the unclapsed pearly portals, 
As thou gained the heavenly side, 
Flashing through the valley’s shadows 
Clear above the river’s tide. 

I have caught a gleam of glory 
From the Heavenly city bright, 

I have heard a strain of music 
From the singers clad in white. 


What bright visions of the beauty, 
Of the Unseen, on thy light 
Broke as earthly scenes receded, 
Pearly gates and jewels bright? 
Sawest thou bright scenes, whose glory 
Mortal tongue could ne’er unfold? 
On thy newly unveiled vision 
Gleamed the amethyst and gold? 


How did angel hands receive thee; 
I would know, departing soul! 
Unto thee what views were given 
As death backward drew the scroll. 
Saw’st thou the slain Lamb’s ransomed 
Set with his own precious blood, 
Brightest shine ’mid Heaven’s brightness 
Nearest to the Throne of God? 


In the pleasant upper pasture 
Of the blessed Heavenly Land, 
May our loved ones all be gathered 
A redeemed, unbroken band 
Though their graves be far asunder, 
Where no sorrow is, nor blight, 
May we know blest soul-reunion, 
In the realm of love and light. 


When the dark waves splash around me, 
As my feet shall touch the brink 
In thy arms, O pitying Savior! 
So upbear me lest I sink. 
Let me, too, the triumph anthem, 
Sing in death with sweet accord, 
‘*Thanks to God who victory giveth, 
In the name of Christ our Lord.” 
Adrian, Nov. 1871. 





ROGER WILLIAMS. 


BY J. H. MCARTY, D. D. 

WILLIAMS was at the time of, or 
just before, his coming to America, a 
minister in the Church of England, 
but he forfeited his relations to that 
Church and espoused the cause of the 
Puritans. He could not have been a 
minister of any kind very long, for he 
was quite young when he first set foot 
on American soil. He was born in 
Wales in 1606. He entered Charter- 
House School in 1621, and embarked 
for America in December, 1630, arri- 
ving here in 1631, February 5th, when 
he was but twenty-five years of age; 
and, being a ‘young minister,” a 
‘‘ godly and zealous man,” at once found 
favor with the people. 

But he does not appear in history so 
much in the character of preacher as 
writer and legislator. Even in the 
colony of Rhode Island he was not the 
main pulpit orator. The great idea of 
his mind, the great passion of his heart, 
was freedom—first, liberty to worship 
God according to the dictates of his 
conscience ; and, second, to secure the 
disseverance of the Church from the 
State—‘“ soul liberty,” as he called it. 

Mr. Williams appears to considera- 
ble advantage as a writer, as I shall try 
to show. The reader must make al- 
lowance for the quaint phraseology of 
the times. He was the author of seven 
separate works, none of which were 
very large. These were all printed in 
England except one, which must have 
been a very great barrier to authorship, 
involving an amount of travel and in- 
convenience that few would feel called 
upon to incur. This probably was the 
reason why several other manuscripts 
of Mr. Williams’ never met the public 
eye. 

The writings of Roger Williams are 
not accessible to the general reader, 
and consequently are but little known. 





| Indeed, their titles are not even found 
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in the ordinary bibliographical manuals, 
save the slightest allusions to portions 
of them in one or two. No library in 
the world contains full copies of his 
works in their original editions. Some 
are contained in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, in the British Museum, and 
in those of Harvard, Yale and Brown 
Universities. In several instances these 
volumes have only been procured by 
reprinting portions. The library of 
Brown University cdntains only five 
of these works, three of which have 
been obtained from a private individ- 
ual. It is aseeming reflection on his 
friends that the writings of Mr. Wil- 
liams have never been republished in 
full. This must be placed to the ac- 
count of the no-monument association. 
Perhaps the reason is to be found in 
the fact that these writings would not 
be of any very practical importance to 
this generation. They could only be 
of use from historical considerations, 
and as monumental of their author. 

The first published work of Mr. 
Williams was called the “ Key ”—‘ A 
Key into the Language of America, or 
an Help to the Language of the Na- 
tives in that part of America called 
New England; together with briefe 
observations of the Customes, Man- 
ners and Worships, &c., of the afore- 
said Natives, in Peace and Warre, in 
Life and Death. On all which are ad- 
ded Spiritual Observations, General 
and Particular, by the Author, of 
Chiefe and Speciall Use (upon all occa- 
sions) to all the English inhabiting 
those parts ; yet pleasant and profitable 
to the view of all men. By Roger 
Williams, of Providence, in New Eng- 
land. London: printed by Gregory 
Dexter, 1643.” 

I have transcribed this title in full, 
as a specimen of the style of the times 
in which it was written. 

This work was written at sea, du- 
ring a voyage to England, in 1643, and 
was designed more as a help to his own 
memory than for publication—as he 
says, “that he might not lightly lose 


| 





what he had so dearly bought in some 
few yeares hardship and charges among 
the barbarians.” This work comprises 
two hundred and sixteen pages duo- 
decimo, and is dedicated to “‘ deare and 
well-beloved friends and countrymen in 
Old and New England.” It is the 
best known of Mr. Williams’s works, 
and is still the highest authority on the 
subjects of which it treats. This work 
has been honored with a republication 
among the collections of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. Copies 
are also contained in the libraries of 
Oxford, Harvard, and in the British 
Museum. 

The race of men that spoke the Jan- 
guage to which this work is a key has 
passed away from the hills and forests 
of New England, but the language it- 
self has been saved from oblivion by 
the labors of Roger Williams, and 
handed down to be the study of philo- 
logists of our own and other lands—a 
language, which though spoken by sav- 
ages, and composed of words well-call- 
ed endless, with sentences of the most 
unique structure, was, notwithstand- 
ing, a copious and versatile language. 

Mr. Williams was here very closely 
allied to John Elliot, the apostle to the 
Indians, whose ‘“‘ Grammar” and “ In- 
dian Bible” have made his name me- 
morable among the world’s misionaries. 

The second work of Mr. Williams 
was a reply to Mr. Cotton. The latter, 
a minister of the Church in Boston, 
wrote and printed a “ Letter,” address- 
ed to Roger Williams, wherein he at- 
tempted to prove that “ those ought to 
be received into the Church who are 
godly, though they do not see, nor ex- 
pressly bewaile all the polutions in 
Church fellowship, Ministry Worship 
and Government.” In this letter Mr. 
Cotton vindicates the action of the 
magistrates in banishing Williams, 
though, as if feeling somewhat con- 
demned on account of it, he denies 
having had any agency in the matter. 
The spirit of Mr. Williams is well 
shown from the following extract from 
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the title of his reply to Cotton, and 
from the address to the reader. One 
hardly knows in some portions of it 
which most to admire—the Christ-like 
spirit of its author, or the wit and 
logic which fill its pages. The work is 
a small quarto of forty-seven pages, 
preceded by an address of two pages, 
printed in London, 1644. Mr. Wil- 
liams addresses the “ Impartial Read- 
er” as follows : 

“This Letter I have received from 
Mr. Cotton (whom for his personal ex- 
cellencies [ truly honor and love.) Yet 
at such a time of my distressed wan- 
derings amongst the barbarians, that 
being destitute of food, of clothes, at 
times, I reserved it (though hardly, 
amidst so many barbarous distractions) 
and afterwards prepared an answer to 
be returned. 

“In the interim some friends being 
much grieved that one publickly ac- 
knowledged to be godly, and dearely 
beloved, should yet be so exposed to 
the mercy of an howling wildernesse 
in frost and snow, &c. Mr. Cotton, 
to take off the edge of censure from 
himself, profest both in speech and 
writing that he was no procurer of my 
sorrows. 

Some letters then passed between us, 
in which I proved and expressed, that 
if I had perished in that sorrowful 
Winter’s flight, only the blood of Jesus 
Christ could have washed him from the 
guilt of mine. 

“His finall answer was, ‘had you 
perished your blood had been on your 
owne head—it was your sinne to pro- 
cure it, and your sorrow to suffer it.’ 

“Here I confess | stopt and ever 
since supprest mine answer ; waiting if 
it might please the Father of Mercies 
more to molifie and soften, and render 
more humane and mercifull, the care 
and heart of that (otherwise) excellent 
and worthy man. 

“Tt cannot now be justly offensive, 
that, finding this letter publike, (by 
whose procurement I knew not,) I also 
present to the same publike view my 
formerly-intended answer.” 








—_—— 


The colony of Roger Williams was 
now the rival of Plymouth. Lying 
on the lovely Narragansett, with ex. 
cellent harbors, studded with fertile 
islands, and surrounded with barbarians 
no more hostile, to say the least, than 
those of Plymouth, with a climate 
farther removed from the sea, hence 
more genial, it became an attraction, 
and many who came to the New 
World undecided yielded to the draw- 
ing of the Eldorado of human free- 
dom, which is always more precious to 
the soul of man than gold) Among 
the Puritans of England were many 
Anabaptists. Many of this sect were 
among the veterans of Oliver Crom- 
well. Baxter said “the Anabaptists 
were QOliver’s favorites in conflict, as 
they were a godly set of men.” Man 
of these came and settled at Plymouth, 
Boston, Salem and other places. Wil- 
liams was an intensely earnest man. 
His colony grew in numbers and im- 
portance, but the fires of persecution 
did not die out for a long time. 

While he was in England obtaining 
the charter for his colony from the 
court of Charles I., he read a pamph- 
let entitled “An Humble Suplication 
to the King’s Majesty, as it was pre- 
sented in 1620.” This document was 
written by one imprisoned in Newgate 
for conscience’ sake. And so rigid and 
close was the confinement of the au- 
thor, that all facilities for writing were 
denied him. But the human mind is 
inventive. Sheets of paper were ac- 
cordingly sent to the prisoner as stop- 
pers to the bottles which contained his 
daily allowance of milk.. “On these he 
wrote his thoughts in milk, and re- 
turned the sheets in the same way. 
By holding these to the fire the wri- 
ting became legible, and thus the pris- 
oner ‘being dead” in prison “ yet 
spoke” to mankind. The arguments 
were strong, and took possession of the 
mind of Williams, who, on his return 
to America, used them against the per- 
secuting Puritans of Boston. This 
drew forth Mr. Cotton as a defender of 
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the faith. In 1644 Mr. Williams pub- 
lished his third volume, a work of two 
hundred and forty-seven pages, with 
twenty four pages of table and intro- 
duction. 

The title of the work was “ The 
Bloudy Tenent of Persecution for Cause 
of Conscience, discussed in a Confer- 
ence between Truth and Peace, who in 
all tender Affection present to the High 
Court of Parliament (as the Result of 
their Discourse) these (among other 
passages) of the highest Consideration.” 
This work bears all the marks of haste, 
having been written amid a pressure of 
other and weighty duties. It is, how- 
ever, considered to be the best of all 
his writings. The doctrine of religious 
freedom is here discussed with a manly 
vigor and courage that shows him to 
have been not unlike the great reform- 
ers Luther and Knox, while at the 
same time those pages contain images 
and passages of rare beauty. 

Mr. Cotton replied to Mr. Williams’s 
‘‘ Bloudy Tenent,” ina work entitled 
‘‘The Bloudy Tenent washed and made 
white in the Blood of the Lambe; 
being discussed and discharged of Bloud 
guiltinesse by just defense. Wherein 
the great questions of this present time 
are handled ; namely, How farre lib- 
erty of conscience ought to be given 
to those that truly fear God ; and how 
far restrained to turbulent and _pesti- 
lent persons that not only raze the 
foundation of Godliness, but disturb 
the civil peace where they live. Also, 
how far the magistrate may proceed in 
the duties of the first Table; and that 
all magistrates ought to study the Word 
and Will of God, that they may trame 
their Government according to it, etc. 
By John Cotton, Batchelor in Divinity 
and Teacher of the Church of Christ 
in Boston, in New England.” 

Mr. Williams entitled his rejoinder 
to this work of Cotton’s, “The Bloody 
Tenent yet more Bloody, by Mr. Cot- 
ton’s endeavor to wash it white in the 
Blood of the Lambe; of whose pre- 
cious Blood spilt in the Blood of his 

Dec. 2. 
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servants, and of the Blood of millions 
Spilt in former and later Wars for con- 
science’ Sake, that most Bloody Tenent 
of persecution for cause of Conscience, 
upon a Second Tryall is found now 
more apparently, and more notoriously 
guilty.” 

In this work he discusses three pro- 
positions : 

“1. The Nature of Persecution. 

“2. The Powerof the Civil Sword 
in Spirituals. 

“3. The Parliament’s Permission of 
Dessenting Consciences justified.” 

In both these works the authors 
manifest a good degree of scholarship, 
and a mildness of spirit quite in con- 
trast with their “ Bloudy” titles, and 
the usual controversial writings of the 
day. 

In the same year of the publication 
of the foregoing work, Mr. Williams 
printed a work entitled ‘ The Hireling 
Ministry none of Christ’s.” This is 
a small quarto of only thirty-six pages 
of text and eight pages of introduction. 
This pamphlet is regarded as extremely 
valuable, containing as it does the au- 
thor’s peculiar views on the ministry. 
In this work the author says, ‘ I have 
not been altogether a stranger to the 
learning of the Egyptians, and have 
trod the hopefullest paths to worldly 
preferment, which for Christ I have 
forsaken. I know what it is to study, 
to preach, to be an elder, to be applaud- 
ed; and yet what it is to tug at the 
oar, to dig with the spape, and to plow, 
and to travel day and night among 
English, among barbarians! Why 
should I not be humbly bold to give 
my witness faithfully, to give my coun- 
sel effectually, and to persuade with 
some truly pious and _ conscientious 
spirits, rather to turn to law, to physic, 
to soldiery, to educating of children, 
(and yet not cease from prophesying,) 
than to live under the slavery, yea, the 
censure (from Christ Jesus and his 
saints, and others also) of a mercenary 
and hireling ministry?’ By “hireling 
ministry,” he means a Church sup- 
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ported by taxation. One of the propo- 
sitions he discusses is, that “‘ Ministers 
ought to be supported by voluntary do- 
nations, and not by legal provisions.” 

Roger Williams has been called ec- 
centric—in that day he was so; he 
lived in advance of his age, and his 
Opinions were new ; but that he was a 
sincerely devout and pious man can 
not be successfully denied. His suffer- 
ings for conscience, his labors among 
the red men of Narragansett, all his 
discussions go to show this. But his 
sixth published work is, if possible, a 
stronger proof. This was a small quarto 
of sixty pages, addressed in the form 
of a letter to his wife, Mary, upon her 
recovery from a dangerous sickness, in 
which he begins by saying, ‘‘ My dear- 
est love, companion in this vale of 
tears.” The subject of the work is as 
follows: ‘‘ Experiments of Spiritual 
Life and Health, and their Preserva- 
tives, in which the weakest child of 
God may get Assurance of his Spirit- 
ual Life and Blessedness, and the 
strongest may find proportionable dis- 
coveries of his Christian growth and 
Means of it.” The seventh and last 
work of Mr. Williams was printed at 
home, in 1676. Of this work I have 
little to say. It was the substance of 
a discussion between Williams and the 
celebrated, but fanatic, George Fox, 
the Quaker. In the quaint phraseology 
of the times, Williams styled his work 
of 327 pages, “‘ George Fox digged out 
of his Burrowes,” etc. Fox and his 
associate, Burnett, published their side 
also, which was entitled, “A New 
England Firebrand Quenched.” Both 
sides, as is generally the case, claimed 
the victory. 

The discussion was carried on for some 
time at Providence and Newport, with a 
bitterness on the part of Williams, anda 
coarseness on the part of Fox, that have 
injured rather than conferred any benefit 
upon the reputation of both parties. 

Mr. Williams wrote much that has 
been lost to the public. His treatise con- 
cerning the Patent, which excited the dis- 
pleasure of the Government of Plymouth 





Colony, and led to his banishment, also a 
collection of Sermons preached before 
the ‘‘ English scattered around Narragan- 
sett,” which, in a letter to Governor 
Bradstreet, he signified his intention of 
publishing, are now beyond the reach of 
man. 

He held an extensive correspondence 
with the leading men of his times, and 
many of his letters on various subjects 
are contained in various historical an- 
nals. These letters will soon be collected 
and given to the world in a form worthy 
their author. 

There is no portrait of Roger Williams 
extant. That which is often seen is an 
altered picture of Benjamin Franklin, as 
a little inspection will show. Mr. Wil- 
liams died in the year 1683, aged seventy- 
seven years. He was President of the 
Colony of Rhode Island two and a half 
years. He was buried with martial hon- 
ors, and the smoke of the musketry tem- 
porarily hovering over his grave formed 
as permanent a mark of respect as was 
ever bestowed to honor it. 

Ninety years after his death, in 1771, 
steps were taken to erect to him some 
suitable monument, but the storms of 
the Revolution came on and the work 
was forgotten. But recently the question 
has been agitated. anew, and Williams 
may yet have at least some outward sign 
to mark his greatness and perpetuate his 
name, During a period of one hundred 
and eighty-three years not even a rough 
stone has been set up to mark the grave 
of the founder of Rhode Island, till the 
precise locality of his grave had been al- 
most forgotten, and could only be ascer- 
tained by the most careful investigation. 
Suffice it to say, however, the spot was 
found, and the exhumation made a short 
time ago—though there was little to ex- 
hume. On scraping off the turf from the 
surface of the ground, the dim outlines 
of seven graves, contained within less 
than one square rod, revealed the burial- 
ground of Roger Williams. In colonial 
times each family had its own burial- 
ground, which was usually near the fam- 
ily residence. Three of these seven 
graves were those of children, the re- 
maining four were adults. The easterly 
grave was identified as that of Mr. Wil- 
liams. On digging down into the “‘ char- 
nel-house,” it was found that everything 
had passed into oblivion. The shapes of 
the coffins could only be traced by a black 
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line of carbonaceous matter the thickness 
of the edges of the sides of the coffins 
with their ends distinctly defined. The 
rusted remains of the hinges and nails, 
with a few fragments of wood and a sin- 
gle round knot, was all that could be 
gathered from his grave. In the grave 
of his wife there was not a trace of any- 
thing save a single lock of braided hair, 
which had survived the lapse of more 
than one hundred and eighty years. 
Near the grave stood a venerable apple- 
tree, when and by whom planted is not 
known. This tree had sent two of its 
main roots into the graves of Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams. The larger root had 
pushed its way through the earth till it 
reached the precise spot occupied by the 
skull of Roger Williams. There, making 
a turn as if going round the skull, it fol- 
lowed the direction of the backbone to 
the hips. Here it divided into two 
branched, sending one along each leg to 
the heel, ‘where they both turned upw yard 
to the toes. One of these roots formed 
a slight crook at the knee, which makes 
the whole bear a very close resemblance 
toahuman form. This singular root is 
preserved with great care, not only as an 
illustration of a great principle in vege- 
tation, but for its great historic associa- 
tion. There were the graves, emptied of 
every particle of human dust! Not a 
trace of anything was left! It is known 
to chemistry that all flesh, and the gela- 
tinous matter giving consistency to the 


bones, are resolved into carbonic acid gas, 
water and air, while the solid lime dust 


usually remains. But in this case even 
the phosphate of lime of the bones of 
both graves was all gone! There stood 
the ‘‘ guilty apple-tree,” as was said at 
the time, caught in the very act of ‘‘ rob- 
bing the grave.” 

To explain this phenomenon is not the 
design of this article. Such an explana- 
tion could be given, and many other sim- 
ilar cases adduced. But this fact must 
be admitted, the organic matter of Roger 
Williams had been transmuted into the 
apple tree; it had passed into the woody 
fiber and was capable of propelling a 
steam engine; it had bloomed in the ap- 
ple blossoms, and had become pleasant to 
the eye; and more, it had gone into the 
fruit from year to year, sothat the ques- 
tion might be asked, who ate Roger Wil- 
liams/ 

There was but little to place in the 
cinerary urn, but what there was has 
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been sacredly treasured, and the time will 
doubtless come when the founder of 
Rhode Island, the first theologian in the 
world that ever theoretically advocated 
the separation of ‘‘Church and State,” 
the champion of ‘ soul liberty,” the first 
statesman who practically established re- 
hgious freedom as the constitutional ba- 
sis of civil government, shall be honored 
by his followers with some outward mark 
in keeping with the value we place on 
the principles which he so permanently 
established. 

The words of the eloquent Dr. W. E. 
Channing, in his eulogium on Roger Wil- 
liams, are not inappropriate in this place; 

‘*Other communities have taken pride 
in tracing their origin to heroes and con- 
querors. I boast more of Roger Wil- 
liams, the founder of my native State. 
The triumph which he gained over the 
prejudices of his age was, in the view of 
reason, more glorious than the bloody 
victories which stain almost every page of 
history, and his more generous exposition 
of the rights of conscience, of the inde- 
pendence of religion on the magistrate, 
than had been adopted before his time, 
gives him a rank among the lights and 
benefactors of the world. When I think 
of him as penetrating the wilderness, not 
only that he might worship God accord- 
ing to his own convictions of truth and 
duty, but that he might prepare an asy- 
lum where the persecuted of all sects 
might enjoy the same religious freedom, 
[ see in him as perfect an example of the 
spirit of liberty as any age has furnished. 
Venerable confessor in the cause of free- 
dem and truth! May his name be pre- 
cious and immortal! May his spirit never 
die in the community which he founded! 
May the obscurest individual, and the 
most unpopular sect or party, never be 
denied those free utterances of their con- 
victions, on which this State is estab- 
lished!” 

In conclusion let me add, Never were 
democratic institutions dearer to the 
American heart than they are to-day. 
During the last few years we have learn- 
ed to love and prize the republic of our 
fathers. When these institutions were 
endangered by the crimson hand of treas- 
son, we were willing to lay half a million 
of our best young men—our greatest 
men—on the altar of war, if thereby our 
flag might be saved from dishonor, and 
our freedom be preserved. We now 
breathe freer. The sound of war does 
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not echo along our valleys, our blood no 
longer stains the earth, the angel of 
peace spreads her soft wings over the 
land, and we thank God for victory, not 
over men so much, as the tciumph of 
right, and the freedom of the oppressed. 

Let us not forget the men of the by- 
gone days, who, in tears, and sorrow, and 
blood, laid the foundation stones of the 
great republic on which we are now 
building up an empire of freedom that 
shall embrace in its arms the universal 
race of man. 


ONLY CLODS. 





BY C. A. MELLEN, 





“Si Monwmentum Quaerus Circumspice.” 


Part Frrst. 


Rosamond Lisle and Hanibal Lee, 
Play’d together upon the green; 

A more beautiful twain you ne’er did see, 
Nor happier pair, I ween. 


They lived in the light of each other’s 
eyes, 
The light of elysian clime; 
And their hearts entwined in mute sur- 
prise, 
Like a blending Christmas rhyme. 


They conned their lessons a seat apart, 
And strove for the promised prize; 


They garnered living truths in their 
heart, 


And their lives wore love’s disguise. 


In the autumn days when the woods lie 


dead, 


They stroll’d by the babbling rill; 
And their hearts went up to the fountain 
head, 
In Faith’s symphonious thrill. 


The words were spoken, and they were 
wed, 


Mated in heart and mind; 





And a new pledged love in their bosoms 
fed— 


A world of bliss enshrined. 


Two little cherubs, a girl and a boy, 
From the golden realm afar; 
Crept into their hearts with a thrilling 
joy, 
Like the ray of a brilliant star. 


Through the pelting storms and sunshine 
of life, 
He drew her with love’s strong arm; 
She,from the mart of giddy reckless strife, 
Drew him with a woman’s charm. 


The seasons changed but their hearts 
chang’d not, 
For the font of bliss is deep; 
Heart joined to heart in the task to be 
wrought, 
They ascend life’s rugged steep. 


Wealth ope’d the door of her store-house 
wide— 
The glittering prize was won; 
And they floated along on a rippling tide, 
Life’s journey just begun. 
PART SECOND. 
A deserted home—a desolate heart— 
Half clad, half starved, and death 
Sapping away the material part, 
With his icy freezing breath. 


A pallet of straw—three spectral frames— 
A mother, daughter and son; 


The expiring coal on the hearth-stone 
flames 


On a life-work almost done. 


In a basement grim, the sleuth-hounds of 
life, 
Pass the sparkling cup around; 
And the broken home and deserted wife, 
Are no more than clods of ground. 


Bacchus is king, and the cauldron of hell 
Bubbles and boils in each breast; 
And the fiendish shouts of the lost ones 
tell, 
Of blighted hopes and no rest. 
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And the smiling fiend with a cobra’s 
sting, 
And glittering, charming eye; 
Coils his slimy length for the fatal spring, 
And the willing captives die. 


Ah! how swift time flies, and what fools 
we are 
When the head is full of wine— 
The bar is a butcher’s funeral car, 
Crowded, pack’d, with human swine. 


The last penny gone—kicked out in the 
snow— 
With the howling storm o’er head; 
The cunning fiend has struck the deadly 
blow, 
And Hanibal Lee is dead. 


Oh! God, how long shall this consuming 
fire, 
Sap the prop of hope away; 
When shall we lift the fallen from the 
mire, 
Thou lovest all—we’re naught but clay? 
Angola, Dec., 1871. 





THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


‘‘Two boys, named Able and George, 
were at the same school in New York. 
Each was about ten years old; they were 
not brothers, but schoolmates and class- 
mates. Both of them had irritable tem- 
pers, and had been taught to think that 
they must resent injuries, and defend 
their rights at all hazards. Playing pin 
was a common amusement in the school. 
They played in this way: two boys would 
take a hat, and set it down between them, 
crown upward. Each boy would lay a 
pin on the crown of the hat, and push it; 
first one boy would push the pin, and 
then the other. He who could push the 
pins so as to make them lie across each 
other, became entitled to them both. 
One day, during play-hour, Able and 
George were playing pin. They pushed 
the pins about for some time. Both be- 
came much excited by the game. At last 
Able pushed the pins so, that, as he said, 
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one lay across the point of the other. 
George denied it. Able declared they 
did, and snatched up both pins. George’s 
anger broke forth in a moment, and he 
struck Able in the face with his fist. This 
excited Able’s wrath. They began to 
fight-—-the other boys clustering around, 
not to part them, but to urge them on. 
Some cried, ‘Hit him, Able! and some, 
‘Give it to him, George!” thus stimulating 
thei to quarrel. The boys seized each 
other, and finally came tumbling to the 
ground, Able uppermost. Then Able in 
his fury, beat George in the face till the 
blood spouted from his nose and mouth, 
and he lay like one dead. Then the boys 
pulled Able off. But George could not 
getup. The boys began to be alarmed. 
They were afraid Able had killed him. 
The teacher was called. He carried 
George in, and washed the blood from his 
face and head, which he found bruised in 
a shocking manner. One of his eyes was 
so hurt and swollen that he could not 
open it; and from that day the sight of it 
grew more and more dim, till it became 
blind.” 

Here was a dreadful mischief produced 
by the angry style of conduct. Now here, 
in contrast with this, is an anecdote in 
which the opposite plan was pursued. 

‘“*Thomas and Gerald lived in Rhode 
[sland, and were brothers. One cold day, 
when the ground was frozen, they were 
out driving a hoop. Both boys were fol- 
lowing and driving the same hoop. This 
is rather dangerous, as the boy who runs 
is in danger of throwing the other down. 
As they were driving their hoop down the 
street, running as fast as they could, 
Thomas, who was foremost, struck his 
foot against a stone, and fell headlong 
upon the frozen ground, coming down 
with violence upon his bare hands and 
face. Gerald, being close behind, and 
running fast, could not stop, but came 
down with his whole weight on Thomas. 
This hurt Thomas still more, and he was 
angry with Gerald for falling on him, 

‘‘They both rose, Thomas began to 
scold and storm at his brother, and to 
beat him. Whatdid Geralddo! Did he 
cry out, and strike in return? He did no 
such thing. He put his hand into his 
pocket hurriedly, rammaged about, and 
soon drew out u stick of candy, which he 
thrust into his brother’s mouth as he was 
scolding and beating him. Thomas in- 
stantly stopped scolding and beating Ger- 
ald, and looked confused and ashamed. 
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His brother urged him to take the candy. 
He took it and began to eat—evidently 
feeling very sorry that he had struck his 
generous brother. 

, “Thus his wrath was disarmed, and his 
blows were stayed, by love and kind- 
ness.” 

It is the same as to the angry assertion 
of supposed rights: in proof of which, let 
us read the following little story, and the 
sound reflections which the author makes 
upon it: 

‘*Ruth and Amy were sisters, and lived 
in Pennsylvania, In early spring, as the 
violets began to bloom, they were playing 
in a meadow near their father’s house. 
They both happened at the same time to 
see a vivlet before them. Both ran to it. 
Ruth, the eldest sister, came to it first, 
and plucked it. Amy was Angry and 
cried out, ‘I saw it first, and it belongs to 
me.’ ‘No, it is not yours; it is mine,’ 
said Ruth; ‘for I saw it as soon as you 
did, and I got to it first, and plucked it: 
so L have got it, and you shall not have 
it.’ Amy was quite furious, snatched at 
the flower, and struck her sister. Then 
Ruth became angry, and struck Amy. 
So they fought about it, and screamed, 
and beat each other. Their mother 
heard them, and came to see what was 
the matter. She found her little daughters 
tearing and beating each other. 

‘What does this mean?’ 
mother. 

‘Ruth got my flower,’ said Amy. 

‘No, I did not, mother,’ said Ruth. 
‘It was mine. I saw it first, and plucked 
it.’ 

‘But where is the flower?’ asked their 
mother. 

‘‘Lo! it had been torn to pieces in the 
fight! Thus each claimed the flower by 
right of first discovery; and in fighting to 
decide who saw it first, and who should 
have it, both lost it! 

‘‘How could this fight have been pre- 
vented, and the sweet violet, and the 
sweeter spirit of sisterly love and aftec- 
tion, been preserved? Ruth said she saw 
it first, and claimed it. Amy said she 
saw it first, and claimed it. Now, though 
Ruth had the violet in her hand, if, when 
Amy said, ‘It is mine—I saw it first—lI 
will have it,’ Ruth had said to her, 
‘Sister, if you think the pretty flower is 


asked the 


yours, you may have it; I should rather 


let you have it than keep it myself; I 
would rather have your love than all the 





flowers that grow,’ would there have been 
any fight—any coldness or unkindness 
between the sisters! None. They would 
saved their sisterly affection from so rude 
a shock, and the sweet violet too; and 
Amy would not have cared whether the 
flower had been in her sister’s hand or in 
her own. She would have enjoyed it just 
as much—nay, more—had it been in her 
sister's. The sweet and pretty flower be- 
longed to Him who made it. God made 
it to delight the two sisters. How wicked 
in them to get angry and to fight about 
it! 

‘‘Our heavenly Father made the earth, 
and all the beautiful things that adorn it. 
They are all his. He invites all his child- 
ren to come and enjoy them. We admire 
them; we see that there is more than 
enough for all; and it would seem that, 
as children of a common Father, we 
might look at them, and use and enjoy 
them, in love and peace. Yet as soon as 
we see the beautiful things our Father 
has laid before us, to please us and make 
us happy in his love, and in each other’s 
love, we begin to fight for them, as Ruth 
and Amy did for the pretty violet. 

‘‘Last evening | supped with Lydia’s 
father and mother. Before supper, Lydia, 
her parents, and myself, were sitting in 
the room together, and her little brother 
Oliver was out in the yard drawing his 
cart about. Their mother went out and 
brought in some peaches, a few of which 
were large red-cheeked rare-ripes, the 
rest small ordinary peaches. The father 
handed me one of the rare-ripes, gave one 
to the mother, and then one of the best 
to his little daughter, who was eight years 
old. He then took one of the smaller 
ones and gave it to Lydia, and told her 
to give it to her brother, who was about 
four years old. Lydia went out, and re- 
turned in about ten minutes. 

‘Did you give your brother the peach 
I sent him!’ asked her father. 

‘Lydia blushed, turned away, and did 
not answer. 

‘Did you give your brother the peach I 
sent him?’ asked her father again a little 
sharply. 

‘No, father,’ said she, ‘I did not give 
him that.’ 

‘What did you do with it?’ he asked. 

‘I ate it,’ said Lydia. 

‘What! did you not give your brother 
any?’ asked her father. 

‘Yes I did, father,’ said she; ‘I gave 
him mine.’ 
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‘Why did you not give him the one I 
told you to give?’ asked her father rather 
sternly. 

‘Because, father,’ said Lydia, 7 
thought he would like mine better.’ 

‘But you ought not to disobey your 
father,’ said he. 

‘I did not mean to be disobedient, 
father,’ said she; and her bosom began to 
heave ‘and her lips to quiver. 

‘But you were, my daughter, 
he. 

‘I thought you would 


said 


not be dis- 


pleased with me, father,’ said Lydia, ‘If 
I gave my brother the largest peach; and 


the tears began to roll down her cheeks. 

‘But I wanted you to have the 
larger, said her father; ‘you are older and 
bigger than he is.’ 

‘Tl want you to give the best things to 
my brother!’ said the noble girl. 

‘Why? asked her father, ‘scarcely able 
to contain himself. 

‘Because,’ answered the generous sis- 
ter, ‘L love him so ¢ dearly—I always feel 
happier when he ge ts the best things.’ 

‘You are right my precious daughter, 
said her father, , a8 he fondly and ose) 
folded her in his arms—‘you are right, 
and you may be certain that your father 

can never be displeased with you for 
wishing to give up the best of everything 
to your brother. He is a dear little boy, 
and I am glad you love him so. Do you 
think he loves you as well as you love 
him? 

‘Yes, father,’ said the girl, ‘Il think he 
does; for w hen I offered him the larger 
peach, he would not take it, and wanted 
me to keep it; and it was a “e while be- 
fore I could get him to take 1 

When Mr. Wright had concluded this 
story, he asked his young friends if they 
knew Lydia and Oliver. They watts, 
they did. ‘Did you ever see them quar- 
rel?” ‘‘No.” ‘*Why do they not quar- 
rel?” Charles and James hung down their 
heads; but Jane said, ‘They don’t quar- 
rel because they give the best things to 
each other.” Jane spoke the truth. There 
would be no quarrelling of this kind if we 
were as happy to see our neighbor well 
served as ourselves. And were this the 
general spirit, no one would need to have 
any fear of being partially dealt with, for 
then he might be confident that hts in- 
terests were as safe with others as with 
himself. It is the spirit dffiused by such 
means that is important. When any 
member of a family says a kind thing to 











the rest, or acts with a greater regard to 
their interests than his own, he throws 
them all upon the exercise of their best 
feelings. He produces, as it were, an 
atmosphere of kind and just feeling, 
which disposes all to promote each other’s 


comfort. On the contrary, a single un- 
gracious word, one jealous look, will 
make all uneasy. The genial feelings 


wither and shrink up, and the selfish ones 
begin to rush forth. How blessed is he 
who can bring moral sunshine into a 
house by his good words and deeds; or 
who, when the inferior feelings have 
spoken or acted in others, can keep away 
the gathering darkness by trying to over- 
come evil with good! 


——— ANIA 


THE PRIMITIVE EARTH. 


BY C. T. BATEMAN, A, M. 





Number Fowr. 


THe next great era in earth’s history 
following the Devonian is the Carbonifer- 
ous. As we have seen, the earth was 
gradually verging towards its present con- 


dition. The continents were beginning 
to assume considerable dimensions, the 
climate was moist and warm over all the 


zones, terrestrial vegetation was growing 
more and more luxuri: ynt, and each of the 
four great classes of the animal world 
were now represented. The higher orders 
of plants and vertebrate animals, were 
still waiting for the slow moving ages to 
bring around the 1 ‘equired conditions for 
their existence. Before they could have 
being unnumbered billions of tons of car- 
bon floating in the humid atmosphere 
must be solidified and deposited in the 
earth. ‘This operation would subserve 
two great purposes, purifying the air and 
lay up an abundant store of fuel for some 
coming creation that as yet only existed 
in the Divine mind. The Carboniferous 
age is divided into three periods. First, 
Subcarboniferous. Second, Carbonifer- 
ous. Third, Permian. The first was a 
marine preparatory period during which 
there were great subsidences and exten- 
sive seas were brought into a condition 
for limestone depositions. There was 
also a great diversity and profusion of 
crinoidal life. The limestone of this 
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period was composed largely of their re- 
mains. Of Brachiopods, the genera Spir- 
afer and Productus were numerous, of 
Cephalopods the genera Gonialites and 
Nautilus were abundant. Telachian and 
yanoid fishes still had full sway in the 
world of waters. The once wide-spread 
families of the Trilobites are reduced to 
three species. Reptiles of Amphibian 
and Batrachian families were the humble 
precursors of the mighty races to follow. 
The second period was an age of many 
successive changes; emergences and sub- 
mergences; universal verdure and wide- 
spread desolations, of rising waters, of ex- 
tensive marshes and jungles, of luxuriant 
forests and magnificent foliage, of Acro- 
gens and Gymnosperms, of marsh-loving 
insects, of the last of the passing race of 
Trilobites. Brachiopods had _ reached 
their climax and Crinoids were filling the 
seas with stone lillies. Ganoids and 
sharks were still the rulers of the deep. 
There were no flowers nor honey-loving 
insects, no birds to flutter in the dense 
damp forests or make music in their 
solemn shade, no mammals to give life and 
animation to the verdant wilds. Let us 
go back in imagination and gaze upon 
one of those carboniferous forests. It is 
a vast fresh water marsh. Here it is soft 
and miry, there the shallow pool half 
covered with floating verdure yvleams 
forth. Those huge trees eighty feet high 
are Lycopodia. They resemble the ground 
pine of our damp woods, but how much 
larger and grander their proportions. See 
those luxuriant ferns! Some of them rise 
into the air like tall trees with their wide 
branching fronds. There are the Cala- 
mites with their jointed stems rising like 
carved pillars among the tinged masses of 
verdure. Here the Sigillaria wave their 
lofty cones in the breeze, and there the 
Equiseta raise their humbler heads above 
the miry depths. What a wonderful 
scene of exuberant vegetation. How 
different from anything that we have ever 
seen before. Not a familiar leaf, shrub, 
or tree, in the hundreds of species that 
clothe the Carboniferous landscape. The 
heavy damp air is unbroken by any sound 
of bird or beast, save the dismal crvaking 
of some sluggish batrachian crawling 
through the dark foliage, or plunging 
into some miry pool. But how is this to 
become a coal-bed? The land and the 
atmosphere have been to work for ages. 
These wide marshes are covered with a 
pulpy mass of half decayed vegetation 











many feet in depth. The sea must now 
come in and do its share of the work. A 
gradual subsidence takes place. The sea 
rolls its briny waves over the graves of 
the vegetable world. It lays down layer 
after layer of sand and pebbles, or orgilla- 
ceous mud, or perhaps it becomes a deep 
and quiet body of water where corals, 
crinoids and other forms of marine life 
flourish and decay until the sea-bottom 
becomes the tomb of myriads of lime-pro- 
ducing animals, and limestone is the re- 
sult. Under the superincumbent pres- 
sure of the sea and its deposits, the buried 
vegetation finally becomes coal. The 
amount of pressure, the length of its con- 
tinuance, and the intensity of the earth’s 

internal heat, will determine the kind of 
coal. There are two principal kinds of 
coal-—-Anthracite and Bituminous. An- 
thracite is coal deprived of its volatile 
matter by heat and pressure. There are 
very many varieties between the true 

Anthracite and what may be called Bitu- 

minous. Cannel is a very hard compact 
bituminous coal. Lignite is a soft brown 
coal which often contains wood only par- 

tially carbonized. All mineral coal, 

however, is of the same nature, viz: car- 

bon drawn from the air by vegetation and 

preserved from decay by water and slowly 

carbonized under pressure. Vegetation 

on dry land falls to the earth and decom- 

poses, while the carbon is mainly restored 

to the atmosphere, hence, the most lux- 
uriant vegetation may flourish for centu- 

ries and leave scarce a trace of its exis- 
tence. Coal beds are often continuous 
over large areas. In other cases they thin 
out and disappear, or have been broken 
up and worn away by volcanic and de- 
nuding agencies. Usually there are many 
beds lying one above another, being sep- 
arated by intervening layers of rock. At 
Joggins, Nova Scotia, the number of coal 
seams and dirt beds is seventy-six, mak- 
ing a deposit of nearly 15,000 feet in 
thickness. Hence, there must have been 
at this place during this era, seventy-six 
changes from green field to ocean. The 
thickness of coal beds vary from those 
having a mere trace of coal to thirty or 
forty feet. There are about fifty seams in 
the basin of the Schuylkill, Pa., twenty- 
five of which exceed three feet in thick- 
ness.‘ The mammoth vein at Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., has a thickness of near thirty feet. 
At Picton, Nova Scotia, one of the beds 
has a thickness of near forty feet. Min- 
eral coal has been found/in nearly all 
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parts of the world, but North America 
leads all the continents in the richness 
of her coal fields. Great Britain has 12,- 
000 square miles of coal fields, the conti- 
nent of Europe about 10,000 square miles. 
The Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
fields about 8,000 square miles, while 
United States has an area of more than 
200,000 square miles of coal land. The 
third period-called Permian from the 
province of Perm, in Russia, which is 
covered by this formation, closes up the 
Carboniferous age. It seemed to be a 
transition era in which many of the con- 
ditions of the previous period were con- 
tinued. Both plant and animal life, with 
the addition of a few new species, were 
much the same. Permian rocks are found 
overlying considerable areas between the 
Mississippi and the Rocky mountains. 
The Permian also closed up Palzzoic 
time. The transition from the Palzezoic 
to the Mesazoic is strangely marked in 
Geological history; first, by a complete 
extermination of existing life, second, by 
an extinction of several of the great Pal- 
ezoic genera, the decline of others, and 
many changes in the character of life; 
third, by frequent upheavals, foldings and 
crystalizations of ancient formations, 
fourth, the uplifting of mountain ranges, 
making great changes in earth’s topo- 
graphy. At this time nine-tenths of all 
existing rock had been formed. By the 
crystalization of rocks, the metals were 
collected in veins—immense stores of 
coal had been laid up for future use, and 
earth was now ready for another great 
step in her onward course. 


A CRY OF PAIN. 


BY ANTHONY W. THOBOLD. 
‘‘Licgnt of the world! Why is there all 
this sadness! 
What is the mystery of Thy dear love, 
That we so seldom taste the heavenly 
gladness, 
So slowly lift our hearts to Thee above? 





‘Why must we watch the rosy morning 
breaking, 
Yet not for us, who in our pain do he? 
Why must we part from those whom Thou 
art taking? 
So dear, that in their death we seem to 
die. 
Dec. 3. 


at 





| ‘“‘How can we sow, who never see the 
reaping? 

How can we pray with hearts so full of 
sin! 

| Blessed the souls, who safe in Thee are 

| sleeping, 


| No strength of ours can hope that goal 
| to win.” 





And who are ye, to raise this loud com- 


plaining 
Up to the Throne, where holy angels 
bend, 


Where saints in light (God’s love their 
lips constraining) 
To One Uaseen their mighty anthems 
send? 


What skill of yours can summon o’er the 
ocean, 
The gath’ring blackness, or the whisp’- 
ring breeze! 
How march the planets in their stately 
motion? 
How breathes the Spring upon the 
greening trees! 


Jehovah’s path is on the dark’ning waters: 
When God is silent, man indeed is 





| , 
| blind; 
Yet this His message to his sons and 
daughters— 


Me, if ye humbly seek, shall find. 


For God is light! No clouds with Him 
are dwelling, 
Who in His Christ is fully reconciled. 
Faith in His love will soothe the heart’s 
rebelling: 
Where God is Father, safe must be the 
child. 





Ours is a pleasant world, and we should 
love it, 
Oh, far too well, if all were smooth and 
bright; 
Because its treasures we are apt to covet, 
The best we have must vanish out of 
sight. 


We weep to-day that we may smile to- 
morrow; 
Now we are weak, that He may make 
us strong. 
He drank it first, who mixed our cup of 
sorrow, 
Soon shall we learn to sing the con- 
queror’s song. 
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No sin shall sully then the robes of white- 
ness 
In which the Lord’s elect shall glitter 
there; 
No passing cloud shall dim their look of 
brightness, 
No thorns of life their bridal 
tear. 


garment 


And if the thought should set your heart 
an aching, 
‘*‘We are not yet arrived at our home: 
Before we find ourselves that joy partak- 


ing, 
We may have many weary miles to 
roam.” 


‘‘Abide in me.”” Redemption is the story 
Of helpless sinners saved by grace de- 
vine; 
And all will say who wear that crown of 
glory, 
‘*Through God’s eternal 
crown is mine.” 


love this 


The Empress Josephine, and her 


Daughter Hortense. 





As THE leaves of autumn began to fall, 
Josephine, who had been slowly recover- 
ing from the effects of the accident, left 
Plombieres and took up her residence at 
Malmaison. Napoleon was absent in 
Egypt about eighteen months. During 
the winter and the ensuing summer, Jo- 
sephine remained with Hortense, and 
several other ladies, who composed her 
most agreeable household, in this beauti- 
ful retreat. The celebrity of Napoleon 
surrounded them with friends, and that 
elegant mansion was the resort of the 
most illustrious in rank and _ intellect. 
Napoleon, who had ever a spice of jeal- 
ousy in his nature, had every thing re- 
ported to him which occurred at Malmai- 
son. He was informed respecting all the 
guests who visited the chateau, and of the 
conversation which passed in every inter- 
view. 

Hortense was a lively girl of fifteen, 
and the time hung rather heavily upon 
her hands. She amused herself in play- 
ing all manner of pranks upon a very 
singular valet de chambre, by the name 
of Carrat, whom her mother had brought 





from Italy. This man was very timid 
and eccentric, but, with most enthusias- 
tic devotion attached to the service of Jo- 
sephine. 

One evening Carrat received orders to 
attend Madame Bonaparte and several 
ladies who were with her in their twilight 

walk through the magnificent park be- 
longing to the estate. Carrat, ever de- 
lighted with an opportunity to display his 
attachment to his kind mistress, obeyed 
with great alacrity. No ladies in peril 
could desire a more valiant knight-errant 
than the vaunting little Italian assumed 
to be. They had not advanced far into 
the somber shadows of the grove when 
they saw, solemnly emerging from the ob- 
scurity, a tall specter in its winding-sheet. 
The fearful apparition approached the 
party, when the valet, terrified beyond 
all power of self-control, and uttering the 
most frightful shrieks, abandoned the 
ladies to the tender mercies of the ghost, 
and fled. The phantom, with his white 
drapery fluttering in the wind, pursued 
him. ‘Soon the ste ps of the affrighted 
valet began to falter, and he dropped 
upon the ground, insensible, in a fit. 
Hortense, who had been perfectly con- 
vulsed with laughter in view of the tri- 
umphant success of her experiment, was 
now correspondingly alarmed. The ghost 
was a fellow-servant of Carrat, who had 
been dressed out under the superintend- 
ence of the mischievous Hortense. 

As the poor man recovered without any 
serious injury and without the slightest 
diminution of his excessive vanity, the 
fun-loving Hortense could not repress her 
propensity still to make him the butt of 
her practical jokes. It wasa defect in 
her character that she could tind pleasuve 
in this mischievous kind of torment. It 
is not improbable that this trait of char- 
acter, which appears so excusable in a 
mirthful girl of fifteen, was the cause of 
that incessant train of sorrows which sub- 
sequently embittered her whole life. 
Carrat was perfectly devoted to Jose- 
phine; Hortense was his torment. 

The unlucky valet occupied a sleeping- 
room separated from another only by a 
thin deal partition. A hole was made 
through this, and a pail of water so sus- 
pended i in eq juilibrium over the pillow of 
the victim, that by drawing a cord the 
whole contents wouTl be emptied upon 
his head. The supports of the bedstead 
had also been removed, so that the whole 
fabric would fall as soon as any weight 
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was placed upon it. Carrat, among his 
other eccentricities, was ever in the habit 
of going to bed without a light. Matters 
being thus prepared, Hortense, who had 
employed an attendant to aid her in her 
plans, stood in an adjoining room to en- 
joy the catastrophe. 

The poor man entered his room, and 
threw himself upon his pallet. Down it 
came with a crash, and his shriek of fright 
was for a moment drowned in the inunda- 
tion of water. Hortense, knowing the 
almost delirious fear which the puerile 
valet had of reptiles, cried, ‘‘Poor man! 
poor man! what will he do. The water 
was full of toads.” Carrat, in utter dark- 
ness, drenched with cold water, and over- 
whelmed in the ruins of his bed and bed- 


ding, shrieked, ‘‘Murder! help! fire! 
drowning!” while Hortense and her ac- 


complices enjoyed his ludicrous terror. 
She afterward made him a handsome 
present as a compensation. Hortense was 
nota malicious girl, but, like many others 
who are mirthtul and thoughtless, she 
found a strange pleasure in teasing. Jo- 
sephine’s only happiness was in making 
others happy. ‘‘it is a necessity of my 
heart,” said she, ‘‘to love those around 
me, and to be loved by them in return.” 
How much more noble such a spirit! 

Hortense is invariably described as an 
unusually fascinating woman. She had 
great vivacity of mind, and displayed 
much brilliance of conversational powers. 
Her persun was finely formed, and she 
inherited much of the graceful demeanor 
which so signally characterized her moth- 
er. She was naturally amiable, and was 
richly endowed with all those accomplish- 
ments which enable one to excel in the 
art of pleasing. Louis, more than any 
other of the brothers, most strongly re- 
sembled Napoleon. He was a very hand- 
some man, and possessed far. more than 
ordinary abilities. Under less untoward 
circumstances he might have been emi- 
nently happy. Few persons, however, 
have journeyed along the path of life un- 
der a darker cloud than that which ever 
shed its gloom upon the footsteps of Louis 
and Hortense. 

Among the various attempts which had 
been made to produce alienation between 
Napoleon and Josephine, one of the most 
atrocious was the whispered insinuation 
that the strong affection which the first 
consul manifested for Hortense was a 
guilty passion. Napoleon exhibited in 
the most amiable manner his qualities as 
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a father, in the frequent correspondence 
he carried on with the two children of 
Josephine, in the interest he took in their 
studies, and in the solicitude he manifest- 
ed to promote their best welfare. He 
loved Hortense as if she had been his 
own child. Josephine was entirely im- 
pregnable against any jealousy to be in- 
troduced from that quarter, and a peace- 
ful smile was her only reply to all such 
insinuations. Hortense had also heard, 
and had utterly disregarded, these 
rumors. The marriage of Hortense to a 
brother of Napoleon had entirely silenced 
the calumny, and it was soon forgotten. 

Subsequently, when Hortense had be- 
come entirely alienated from her husband 
and was resolved upon a separation, Jo- 
sephine did every thing in her power to 
dissuade her from an act so rash, so dis- 
graceful, so ruinous to her happiness. 
She wrote to her in terms of the most 
earnest entreaty. The self-willed queen, 
annoyed by these remonstrances, and un- 
able to reply to them, ventured to inti- 
mate to her mother that perhaps she was 
not entirely disinterested in her opposi- 
tion. In mest guarded terms she sug- 
gested that her ‘mother had heard the 
groundless accusation of Napoleon’s un- 
due fondness, and that it was possible 
that her strong opposition to the separa- 
tion of Hortense from her husband might 
originate in the fear that Hortense might 
become, in some degree, her rival in the 
affections of Napoleon. Josephine very 
promptly and energetically replied: 

‘*You have misunderstood me entirely, 
my child. There is nothing equivocal in 
my words, as there can not exist an un- 
candid sentiment in my heart. How 
could you imagine that I could partici- 
pate in opinions so ridiculous and so ma- 
licious! No, Hortense, you do not think 
that I believe you to be my rival. We 
do, indeed, both reign in the same heart, 
though by very different, yet by equally 
sacred rights. And they who, in the af- 
fection which my husband manifests for 
you, have pretended to discover other 
sentiments than those of a parent and a 
friend, know not his soul. His mind is 
too elevated above that of the vulgar to 
be ever accessible to unworthy passions. 
The passion of glory, if you will, engrosses 
him too entirely for our repose; but glory, 
at least, inspires nothing which is vile. 
Such is my profession of faith respecting 
Napoleon. I make this confession to you 
in all sincerity, that [ may allay your in- 
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quietudes. When lrecommended you to 
love, or, at least, not to repulse Louis, I 
spoke to you in my character of an ex- 
perienced wife, an attentive mother, and 
a tender friend, and in this threefold re- 
lation do I now embrace you.” 


A MWAV VV i ee 


THE CONTRAST. 


BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 





THE village was all astir. Men, wo- 
men and children were moving about 
with grave and anxious faces. All 
business was suspended ; and a specta- 
tor would have understood that the 
community had suffered some general 
calamity. The great man of the vil- 
lage had died of apoplexy, induced by 
luxurious living and indolent habits. 
He had died ; and this was the day ap- 
pointed for his funeral. 

At twelve o'clock the procession 
formed. First came the clergy of the 
various denominations, in their long, 
white scarfs, ornamented with rosettes 
of white crape and ribbon ; then came 
the hearse, in its dismal pomp, drawn 
by two coal-black horses. After the 
hearse came the coach of the deceased, 
drawn also by black horses, all covered 
with crape, and guided by reins wound 
with the same badges of mourning. 

Within the carriage were the widow 
and her sister, a nephew and a niece ; 
children she had none. Doubtless they 
were weeping, though, enclosed in the 
carriage, and shrouded in their crape, 
their tears were not exposed to the 
public eye. Then followed the more 
distant relatives, and the invited 
mourners, all in sable, and moving 
in due solemnity and decorum. The 
villagers had all forgotten the noon-day 
meal; and numbers fell in with the 
procession, while others occupied doors 
and windows, peeping at the pageant 
from behind white kerchiefs, which 
they held to their faces, that the mourn- 
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ers might observe their sympathy, 
But the mourners observed them not: 
and, had it been otherwise, they woulj 
have understood the worth of suq 
sympathy ; for how could people feg 
genuine sorrow for those who had neve 
aided or befriended them or theirs, eve, 
by one kind word. But he had beq 
a rich man; and his family was bitterly 
bereaved, much to be pitied ; so said 
the villagers. 

And who was the man whose death 
was so universally lamented! He wa 
a foreigner, who came to America 4 
agent for a company of Holland land 
holders. He so managed the busines 
of the company that his profits, te 
gether with his salary, enabled him 
live sumptuously, and to build a splen 
did mansion, in which he lived in 
haughty exclusiveness, holding no mor 
familiar intercourse with the villages 
than a Persian monarch of old hell 
with his subjects. His wife was equal. 
ly reserved and exclusive ; and, e: 
cepting their relatives, none in the vi 
lage saw the interior of her dwelling 

His physicians warned him that, uw: 
less he abstained from wiie and brandy, 
and his luxurious living, he would no 
long survive ; but he could not deny 
his appetite, and so he died, leaviy 
his childless widow mistress of his 
large fortune, and sole possessor of bis 
spacious mansion and fertile farm. 

And all the village mourned for him, 
and lamented for the bereaved widow 
and her relatives. 

The mournful pageant was endl. 
The mourners were comforting ther 
hearts with wine and feasting ; anl 
now another funeral is moving to the 
city of the dead. The coffin is bome 
upon a bier, by four men in laborers 
dresses ; and it is well for them that 
the poor, attenuated form is no mort 
of a burden ; for there are none tol 
lieve them, by taking the bier, in tum, 
from their weary shoulders. Tt 
widow, humbly clad in black, leading 4 
girl of twelve years, who wept alout, 
and staggered asshe walked, was fol 
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lowed by two young boys, sobbing and 
trembling, and a few poor women and 
children, sowed the way with tears. 
The villagers looked indifferently on 
the procession > and those who met it 
hurried past, almost without a decent 
greeting. ' 

“He was a poor painter, whom no- 
body had patronized. He had been a 
long time ill ; and his wife had main- 
tained him and _ his children by her la- 
bor. Her task would be lighter now 
that she had him no longer to nurse 
and provide for. It was a folly in her 
to weep.” So said the villagers. 

And who was he? The sonof a 
widow, who had brought up her boy in 
the fear and love of God, and denied 
herself every luxury, to give him the 
means of acquiring an education. But 
the boy was gifted with an extraordi- 
nary genius for painting. With him it 
was not an art, but an instinct. In 
childhood he would sketch a landscape, 
with its buildings and living creatures, 
so truthfully that the beholder could 
hardly believe that he was looking up- 
ona painted canvas. Next, he execu- 
ted portraits in which the spinit of the 
original seemed living in beauty, affec- 
tion, joy or sorrow. His soul worship- 
ped the beautiful ; and, to transfer all 
that was lovely tohis animated canvas, 
was a delight which absorbed all his 
mighty mind. His mother lamented 
his infatuated devotion to his pencil, as 
she foresaw that the difliculties in the 
way of his attaining to wealth, or even 
competence, by its exercise, must be, to 
a spirit delicately and sensitively con- 
stituted, like his, utterably insuperable. 
She represented to him that, unless 
some fortunate casualty should give his 
name celebrity, he might starve in the 
midst of his pictures, excellent and life- 
like though they might be. 

He listened, and believed her words ; 
for he was docile and affectionate. He 
forsook the pencil, and studied law. 
He became very learned ; but his spirit 
was too gentle, too diflident, too loving 
and too truthful for the practice of a 




















profession which requires moral cour- 
age, self-confidence, recklessness of 
wounding the feelings of others, and 
an ability to contend earnestly, and 
with subtle argument, that falsehood is 
truth, and that guilt is innocence, that 
truth is falsehood, and that innocence 
is guilt. Having made a few unsuc- 
cessful efforts, he became utterly dis- 
gusted with the legal profession ; and, 
having on hand a beautiful painting, 
he ventured to put it up at an exhibi- 
tion. It was enthusiastically admired ; 
indeed, its truthfulness and glowing 
magnificence wholly eclipsed all those 
amongst which it was exhibited, catch- 
ing every eye, and fixing every spirit 
in wonder and delight. The young 
painter was sought out, courted, ap- 
plauded, deferred to—in short, made a 
lion of for a few days ; and, what was 
of infinitely more importance to him, 
several of the upper ten thousand 
sat to him for their portraits. Elated, 
as conscious genius, when it finds it- 
self appreciated, usually is, Mr. Mor- 
ton now ventured to enter the marriage 
state, with one whom he had long wor- 
shipped as the most beautiful of earth’s 
angels. She was faultless in form, and 
pure of heart, affectionate, and depend- 
ent; and she looked up to Charles 
Morton as a being superior to all else 
who walked in the image of the Crea- 
tor. but beauty and fervent love were 
all she brought him. She had no mind. 
She could listen to his words, she could 
look upon his works, and admire and 
worship. She could rejoice in all his 
joy ; and, in hjs hours of sadness, she 
could twine her beautiful arms about 
his neck and weep; but this was all. 
She had not strength of mind to sus- 
tain and counsel him in adversity ; she 
had not energy to share his burden, 
and lead him on to afiluence and honor. 
She was to him like the babe on its 
mother’s bosom—very dear and pre- 
cious, but still a burden and a care. If 
he had been wealthy, he might never 
have felt this ; but he who is to wrest 
fame or competence from the cold and 
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jealous world, sbould be yoked with 
one who can walk beside him, and aid 
him in his efforts, not one whom he 
must carry in his arms, and soothe ever 
with caresses. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morton commenced 
housekeeping in a genteel though un- 
ostentatious manner, as befitted his 
present condition and hopes for the fu- 
ture; and, for a while, they were per- 
fectly happy. His pictures were true 
to nature ; none could mistake the like- 
ness. but, alas! they were too true, 
and the unmistakable likeness was their 
greatest fault. Vanity was offended, 
because the picture did not possess the 
ideal charms with which it had invested 
itself. The lover was offended, because 
the image of his idol lacked the 
witching graces with which his fancy 
had invested her. The mother could 
not look complacently on the unflatter- 
ed representations of her vacant-faced 
darlings ; and the child, whose pride it 
had been to say, “ I am very much like 
my father or mother,” would not find 
pleasure in contemplating the picture 
which was not beautiful; and still 
every portrait was universally declared 
to be a perfect likeness. but he, in 
his simplicity, imagined that truthful- 
ness was the greatest merit which a 
portrait could possess ; and, when some 
of his very best were left uncalled for, 
to grace his otherwise solitary studio, 
and when others were removed from 
the parlors in which his once enthusi- 
astic friends had placed them, and he 
found himself neglected, avoided, con- 
temptuously treated, he sought, in vain 
to divine the cause, never once suspect- 
ing the truth. 

With neglect came poverty; and 
wounded sensibility chafed the spirit, 
and undermined the health. At length 
“poor Morton” left his native place, 
broken in health, fortune and spirit ; 
came to our village, took possession of 
a humble dwelling, and earned a sub- 
sistence for his family, by serving as a 
mérchant’s clerk. In his little parlor 
hung portraits of his wife and children ; 





ne 


and several of our wealthy Villagers, 
who saw them, entreated him to resume 
his pencil ; but he always gave ade 
cided refusal. He had been so bitterly 
mortified, so cruelly hurt, that every 
solicitation awakened feelings of keg, 
agony. 

His poor Julia was content with 
poverty, so she but shared it with him: 
and her fervent, faithful love was ver 
sweet to him, and rendered her the ob. 
ject of his devoted affection, while hey 
neighbors clamored against her indo. 
lence, her slatternly habits, and he 
childish simplicity, and wondered how 
a man like Morton could have patience 
with such a worthless housekeeper, 
Their remarks sometimes reached her 
ears ; but no bitter nor vindictive word 
ever escaped her lips. She was con- 
scious of her deficiencies, but had not 
energy suflicient to attempt a reform. 

Thus genius and truth, which should 
have won immortal honors, and love 
and sweetness, which should have 
charmed the world, were neglected, 
condemned, and suffered to wither in 
obscurity. 

The Mortons might have lived com 
fortably on his salary ; but the neigb- 
bors said, ‘ they were so improvident, 
giving to all the needy as long as they 
had a cent, or anything in the house.” 

Consequently, they only lived from 
day to day ; but many of the sick, the 
widows and the orphan children pray- 
ed morning and evening for their gen- 
erous benefactors. But Mr. Morton 
was evidently dying at the heart. The 
genius which found no employment tor 
its vast powers was consuming his life. 
His poor Julia saw him fading away, 
and clung to him with the more fer- 
vent devotion ; ah! if her pure, warm 
heart had been shrined in a strong and 
lofty intellect, it would have been 
otherwise with him. She could love 
him, could weep and rejoice with hin, 
could worship his mighty mind, but 


she could not understand him ; there 


was no spiritual sympathy between 
them. She could not comprehend the 
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earnings of his soul, and wept and 

wondered that, with the comforts of 
life, and her devoted love, he could not 
be contented and ha PPy: Many a time, 
when he sat at evening, abstracted and 
sad, did she chide him affectionately, 
and reproach him tenderly ; and he 
would strive to smile. He could not 
tell her how his heart was yearning for 
the communion of a_ kindred spirit ; 
that would have been cruel. 

Every day he went mechanically to 
his business, performed his duty punc- 
tually and faithfully, and returned home 
at evening with a consciousness of hav- 
ing done his duty, and honestly earned 
bis stipend. But, every day his step 
was more feeble, and his large eyes 
gleame with a more unnatural luster, 
fom his white, thin face. Still, hie 
spirit was m ighty, and his heart warm 
with love. He never complained of 
his lot ; and he never passed carelessly 
by any one who was wretched 
titute. 

At length a pestilential disease broke 
out in our village. It chose its vic- 
tims from among the aged, the young 
children, and the feeble in constitution. 
Many had died and been quietly buried, 
and there were many mourners—true, 
heart-stricken mourners—not such as 
fllowed the hearse of the great man 
to show their sympathy. The same 
day on which the rich man was strick- 
en with the palsy, which terminated 
his life, Mr. Morton was attacked by 
the prevalent epidemic. 

“Julia,” he said, “my dear, my 
beautiful, my faithful wife, do not weep 


or des- 


%, poor love ; we know that our God 
doecth all things well. But I must 
lave you, dear, alone in this cold 


vorld. The thought is very bitter to 
me, my own. Oh! that we could all 
so together, Julia, you and I, and our 





hir children ! The world would not 
niss us, love ; and the angels would be 
yful at our coming. Oh! Julia, I 
im near heaven—heaven ! where the 
mind is unchained, unchilled, free to 
war, to unfold all its powers, to act, 














and to rejoice in all that God has given 
it. I am near heaven; but I deem 
that I shall feel a want even there, un- 
til I see your beautiful face amongst 
the cherubim—the spirits that are all 
love. You will come to me ere long. 
I know that your pure and loving heart 
is not doomed to wither many years in 
this ungenial clime. You will soon 
come tu me, in that blessed country 
where there is no fading, no disease, 
no change, no parting. Think, love, 
how blessed we shall be, when we shall 
no longer fear want, or care, or dread, 
or parting and death ; and then all our 
society will be pure and beautiful, and 
full of immortal life and joy. Julia, 
love, you would not keep me from that 
holy place, and yet you will be so deso- 
late; and, oh! I fear that you may 
lack for bread. But God, who is able, 
has promised to protect you. Trust in 


him always; he will not forsake you. 
Do not wurmur against him, because 
of your bereavement, but thank him 


that he preserved me from infidelity 
and vice, gave me a Christian’s hope in 
his salvation, and took me early from 
this world, where, beneath the beauty 
of his handiwork, the adversary has hid- 
den snares and agonies. Be calm, love, 
and let me enjoy your sweet society, as 
of yore, until my change shall come. 
Then let your love-for my orphans sus- 
tain you. Live for their sakes ; and 
teach them to love God, and to trust in 
his care and mercy. I know that you 
will never turn away from the misera- 
able. You can, at least, give them a 
kind and pitying word, and even that 
will come to their hearts like a bless- 
ing. You will do good to all, for his 
sake who said “inasmuch as ye have 
done it to the least of these, my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Mr. Morton died, and it was his 
body which was carried, unattended, to 
its lowly resting-place. The village, 
which had such overflowing sympathy 
for the widow who rode in her costly 
carriage, and returned from her hus- 
band’s grave to her elegant mansion, 
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where plenty rested in the lap of lux- 
ury, and servants awaited her bidding, 
and officious friends contended which 
should perform every office of kind- 
ness, had no pitying tear for her who 
walked, sobbing and trembling, behind 
the coffin of her only earthly friend- 
her sole support, her only beloved, and 
the tender father of her now desolate 
and unprotected children—who return- 
ed, after the sods were laid above the 
only heart that had loved her, to an 
humble dwelling, in which she had not 
even a loaf of bread, or a solitary 
penny. 

Such is the world, and thus it dis- 
cerns and appreciates. Who, then, 
would seek its applause or prize its 
sympathy? Let us, then, endeavor to 
perform our duty, and be contented 
with the approbation of our own hearts, 
and the blessed consciousness of the 
approval of him who seeth not as man 
seeth. 


NAAN te 


ROGER HOLLAND. 


BY CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 

Tue story of Holland is particularly 
interesting. He had been apprenticed 
to a merchant tailor in London, to 
whom he caused no senall trouble, being 
a most wild and licentious youth. His 
early training had been evil, and all 
the efforts of his master could not 
break his dissipated habits, or win him 
from courses that had seemed to prom- 
ise any end rather than that to which 
God called him. He was a bigoted 

tomanist ; given to revelling, gamb- 
ling and the worst company ; yet find- 
ing him perfectly honest, his master 
still trusted him with his accounts. 
One day having received for him a sum 
of thirty pounds, Holland falling, as 
he usually did, into bad company, lost 
every groat at dice; and having no 
possible way to replace it, resolved to 
escape beyond the sea. Having thus 
made up his mind, he went home very 





————___ 


early in the morning, and called to him 
a servant of the house named Elin, 
beth, a steady woman, a true follows 
of Christ, who had never failed to ». 
prove both the idolatrous religion aj 
the profligate life of young Holland 
He said to her, “ Elizabeth, I would] 
had followed thy gentle persuasions 
and friendly rebukes ; which if I hag 
done I had never come to this Shame 
and misery which I am now fallen into 
for this night have I lost thirty pound 
of my master’s money, which to pay 
him and to make up my accounts I an 
not able. But this much I pray you 
desire my mistress, that she would ep. 
treat my master to take this note of 
hand, that I am thus much indebted to 
him, and if I be ever able I will see 
him paid ; desiring him that the mat 
ter may pass in silence, and that none 
of my kindred or friends may ever uw- 
derstand this my wicked part.  Forif 
it should come to my father’s ears, it 
would bring his grey hairs oversoon to 
the grave.” He was then departing, 
but Elizabeth, touched with pity and 
led by the spirit of God, cried out, 
“Stay,” and having a sum of money in 
her possession, bequeathed by a kins 


man, she ran and_ brought thirty 
pounds, saying, “ Roger, he re is this 
much money, I will let thee have it, 


and I will ‘keep thy bill. But, since 
I do this much for thee, to help thee, 
and to save thy honesty, thou shalt 
promise me to refuse all loose and wild 
company, all swearing and unchaste 
talk ; and if ever I know thee to play 
one twelve-pence at either dice or cards, 
then will I show this bill unto thy 
master. And, furthermore, thou shalt 
promise me to resort every day to the 
lecture at All-hallows, and the sermon 
at Paul’s every Sunday, and _ to cast 
away all thy books of papistry and 
vain ballads, and get the testamenl, 
and book of service, and read the Serip- 
tures with reverence and fear, calling 
unto God still for his grace to direct 
thee in His truth. And pray unl 
God fervently, desiring him to pardon 
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thy former offences, and not to remem- 
ber the sins of thy youth, and ever be 
afraid to break his laws, or offend his 
majesty. Then shall God keep thee, 
and send thee thy heart’s desire.” 

Who can avoid being touched by 
this lovely instance of Christian bounty 
in an humble servant-maid? There is 
one point in it where we desire to pause 
and gather an important lesson. In 
our day it is not unfrequent, particular- 
ly in Ireland, to hear the remark made 
by Protestants, that they cannot ac- 
company their charitable alms to the 
poor Romanists by the better gift of 
spiritual instruction, because they 
might lay themselves open to the charge 
of bribing them to renounce their re- 
ligion. That such accusation will be 
brought by God’s enemies is certain ; 
but it is equally certain that the Chris- 
tian, in doing his Master’s work, must 
pass through good report and evil re- 
port too. Now, we have seen in this 
instance that Elizabeth used the des- 
perate state from which young Holland 
could only be delivered by her bounty, 
as a means to bring him from popery, 
and even to make him attend the 
preaching of the gospel in her parish 
church ; for this took place in Ed- 
ward’s reign. Whether or no God 
blessed the act to the object of her gen- 
erous and faithful efforts, let the sequel 
of the story show. And may it sink 
deep into the hearts of those who fear 
tomake God’s temporal gifts a means 
for bringing the poor and needy to hear 
the joyful sound of his gospel ! ) 

Roger Holland promised, and ful- 
filled it; and within one half year, 
says Fox, God had wrought such a 
change in this man, that he was an 
earnest professor of the truth, and de- 
tested all papistry and evil company, 
% that he was an admiration of all 
them that had known him, and seen 
his former life and wickedness. Then 
he repaired into Lancashire, unto his 
father, and brought with him many 
good books, which he bestowed on his 
friends, so that his parents and others 
Dec. 4. 





began to taste the sweets of the gospel, 
and to detest the mass, with all idola- 
try and superstition. When they part- 
ed his father gave him the sum of fifty 
pounds, wherewith to begin the world. 
toger hastened to London with his 
treasure, and coming to his first best 
earthly friend, he said, ‘‘ Elizabeth, here 
is thy money I borrowed of thee ; and 
for the friendship, good-will and good 
counsel I have received at thy hands, 
to recompense thee I am not able, 
otherwise than to make thee my wife.” 
They were married in the first year of 
(Jueen Mary, and Elizabeth bearing a 
child, Holland had it baptized in his 
own house by a godly minister, and 
then carried it into the country to save 
it from the contaminating hands of the 
priests. For this he was reported to 
the enemies, who, in his absence, search- 
ed the house and seized his goods, while 
his wife suffered most cruel usage at 
at the hands of Bonner. Holland, on 
his return, concealed himself in the city 
until assembling with the congregation 
of the faithful, at Islington, near St. 
John’s Wood, he was then taken with 
the rest. 

When brought before Bonner, Ched- 
sey, the Harpsfields, and others, he was 
assailed with many fair words and 
crafty persuasions, the bishop himself 
thus commencing: ‘“ Holland, I for 
my part do wish well unto thee, and 
the more for thy friends’ sake. And 
Dr. Standish telleth me you and he 
were both born in one parish, and he 
knoweth your father to be a very hon- 
est catholic gentleman, and Mr. Doctor 
told me that he talked with you a year 
ago, and found you very wilfully ad- 
dict to your ownconceit. Divers of 
the city also have showed me of you, 
that you have been a great procurer of 
men’s servants to be of your religion, 
and to come to your congregations ; but 
since you be now in the danger of the 
law, I would wish you to play a wise 
man’s part, so shall you not want any 
favor | can do or procure for you, both 
for your own sake and also for your 
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friends’, which be men of worship and 
credit, and wish you well, and, by my 
troth, Roger, so dol.” Then said Mr. 
EKaglestone, a lLanvashire gentleman 
and near kinsman to Holland, who was 
present, ‘I thank your good lordship ; 
your honor meaneth good unto my 
cousin. I beseech God he have the 
grace to follow your counsel.” “Sir, 
you crave of God you know not what,” 
said Holland, ‘I beseech God to open 
your eyes to see the light of his word.” 
“ Roger, hold your peace,” exclaimed 
the kinsman, “lest you fare the worse 
at my Lord’s hands.” « No,” said Hol- 
land, “I shall fare as it pleaseth God, 
for man can do no more than God doth 
permit him.” 

Then the bishop, 
Johnson the registrar, consulted for a 
while, after which Johnson spake, 
“ Roger, how sayest thou? Wilt thou 
submit thyself unto my lord, before 
thou be entered into the book of con- 
tempt?’ Holland answered, ‘I never 
meant bnt to submit myself to the 
magistrate, as I learn of St. Paul’s to 
the Romans, chap. xili,” and so recited 
the text. ‘‘Then I see you are no ana- 
baptist,” remarked Chedsey. Holland 
replied, ““] mean not vet to be a pa- 
pist, for they and the anabaptists agree 
in this point, not to submit themselves 
to any other prince or magistrate than 
those that must first be sworn to main- 
tain them and their doings.” Chedsey 
bade him remember what he had _ said, 
and what the bishop had promised, and 
also to take heed, for that his ripeness 
of wit had brought him into these er- 


the doctors, and 


rors. After some further whispering 
together, Bonner said, “‘ Roger, I per- 


ceive thou wilt be ruled by no good 


counsel, for anything that I or your 
friends, or any other can say.” Hol- 


land answered, ‘1 may say to you, my 
lord, as Paul said to Felix, and to the 
Jows, as doth appear in the two and 
twentieth of the Acts, and in thé fif- 
teenth of the first epistle to the Cor- 
inthians. It is not unknown to my 
master whom I was apprentice withal, 














that I was of this your blind religion 
that is now taught, and therein did ob. 
stinately and wilfully remain, until the 
latter end of King Edward, in a map. 
ner ; having that liberty under yoy 
auricular confession, that I made no 
conscience of sin, but trusted in the 
priest’s absolution ; he, for money, also 
doing some penance for me; which, 
after I had given, I cared not what 
further offences I did, no more than he 
passed, after he had my money, whether 
he tasted bread and water for me or no, 
so that uncleanness, swearing, and all 
other vices, I accounted no offense o 
danger, so long as I could for money 
have them absolved. So straitly did 
I observe your rules of religion, that] 
would have ashes upon Ash Wedneg 
day, though I had used never so much 
eishelaem at night ; and albeit I could 
not in conscience eat flesh upon Friday, 
yet in swearing, drinking or dicing all 
the night long, [ made no conscience 
at all. And thus was I brought up, 
and herein have I continued till now 
of late, that God hath opened the light 
of his word, and called me, by his 
grace, to repentance of my former iddl- 
atry and wicked life; for in Lance 
shire their blindness and _licentiousness 
is overmuch more than may with chaste 
ears be heard. Yet these, my friends, 
which are not clear, in these notable 
crimes, think the priest with his mass 
can save them, though they blaspheme 
God, and are unfaithful to their mar 
riage vow as long as theylive. Yea, | 
know some priests very devout, my 
lord—,” and then he declared how deep- 
ly those priests were themselves guilty 
of the sins for which they dispensed 
their pretended absolutions to the laity. 

So Holland was taken back to pris 
on, after telling them a greater variety 
of unwelcome truths than they were 
usually in the habit of hearing. When 
he and the other prisoners were brought 
to their second examination, Chedsey 
said, “ Roger, I trust you have now 
better considered of the church that 
you did before.” He replied, “I com 
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sider thus much, that out of the church 
there is no salvation, as divers ancient 
doctors say.” “That is well said,” 
quoth Bonner. ** Mr. Eaglestone, I 
trust your kinsman will be a good 
Catholic man. But, Roger, you mean, 
I trust, the church of Rome?’ Hol- 
land answered, ‘ [ mean that church 
which hath Christ for its head ; which 
also hath his word, and his sacraments 
according to his word and institutions.” 
Chedsey interrupted him, by asking, 
“Ts that a Testament you have in your 
hand?’ ‘“ Yea, master doctor, it is the 
New Testament. You will find no 
fault with the translation, I think. It 
is of your own translation: it is ac- 
cording to the great Bible.” Bonner 
asked, “how do you know it is the 
Testament of Christ but only by the 
church? For the church of Rome hath 
and doth preserve it, and out of the 
same hath made decrees, ordinances, 
and true expositions.” ‘‘ No,” said 
Holland, “the church of Rome hath 
and doth suppress the reading of the 
Testament. And what a true exposi- 
tion, I pray you, did the pope make 
thereof, when he set his foot on the 
emperor's neck and said, ‘ thou shalt 
walk upon the lion and the asp; the 
young lionand the dragon shalt thou 
tread under thy feet.’ Psalm xci.” 
Then said the bishop, ‘‘such unlearned 
wild-heads as thou and others would be 
expositors of the scriptures? Wilt 
thou, then, the ancient learned—as 
there be some here as well as I—should 
be taught of you?’ Holland answer- 
ed, “youth delighteth in vanity. My 
wildness hath been something more by 
your doctrine than ever I learned out 
of this book of God. But, my lord, I 
suppose some of the old doctors say, 
if a poor layman bring his reason and 
argument out of the word of God, he 
is to be credited afore the learned, 
though they be never so great doctors. 
For the gift of knowledge was taken 
from the learned doctors and given to 
poor fishermen. Notwithstanding I 





am ready to be instructed by the 
church.” 





“That is very well said, Roger,” re- 
plied Bonner, “ but you must under- 
stand that the church of Rome is the 
Catholic church. Roger, for thy friends’ 
sake, I promise thee I wish thee well, 
and I mean to do thee good. Keeper, 
see he want nothing. Roger, if thou 
lack any money to comfort thee, I will 
see thou shalt not want.” This was 
spoken to him apart from his fellow- 
sufferers to win him over if possible ; 
and so, with many fair words, he was 
sent back to his prison. 

The last examination of this sensible 
and intrepid man was on the occasion 
of their being brought up for judg- 
ment. All the rest were excommuni- 
cated, and ready to receive sentence of 
death, while many threatening words 
were used to strike terror into them. 
But a strong party of Holland’s kins- 
men, including the Lord Strange, Sir 
Thomas Jarret, Mr. Eaglestone, and 
others of rank and property, both in 
Cheshire and Lancashire, with many 
friends, were earnest suitors to spare 
his life. Bonner, who showed a desire 
to do so by winning him over to their 
way, made this oration: “ Roger, I 
have divers times called thee before 
home to my house, and have conferred 
with thee; and being not learned in 
the Latin tongue, it doth appear to me 
thou art of a good memory, and of a 
very sensible talk, but something over 
hasty, which is a natural disease to 
some men. And surely they are not 
the worst natured men, for I myself 
shall now and then be hasty, but mine 
anger is soon passed. So, Roger, sure- 
ly I have a good opinion of you, that 
you will not, with these loose fellows, 
cast yourself headlong from the church 
of your parents and your friends that 
are here, very good Catholics, as it is 
reported unto me. And as I mean thee 
good, so, Roger, play the wise man’s 
pars, and come home with the lost son, 
and say, [ have run into the church of 
schismatics and heretics, from the Cath- 
olic church of Rome, and you shall, I 
warrant you, not only find favor at 
God’s hands, but the church.” 
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At these words the friends of Hol- 
land gave many thanks to the bishop 
for his good-will, and the pains he had 
taken on his behalf and theirs. He 
then went on: “ Well, Roger, how 
say you? Do you not believe that 
after the priest hath spoken the words 
of consecration there remaineth the 
body of Christ, really and corporally, 
under the forms of bread and wine 3 
I mean the self-same body that was 
born of the Virgin Mary, that was cru- 
cified upon the cross and rose again the 
third day.” 

Holland replied, ‘“ Your lordship 
saith the same body which was born of 
the Virgin Mary, which was crucified 
upon the cross, which rose again the 
third day; but you leave out, which 
ascended into heaven ; and the scrip- 
ture saith, he shall there remain until 
he come to judge the quick and the 
dead. Then he is not contained under 
the forms. of bread and wine, by the 
words Hoc est corpus meum.” 

On this Roger Holland, turning to- 
wards Lord Strange and his other 
friends, with a cheerful aspect, kneeled 
down and said, ‘‘ God, by the mouth of 
his servant St. Paul, hath said, ‘ let 
every soul submit himself unto the 
higher powers: and he that resisteth 
receiveth his own damnation ; and, as 
you are a magistrate, appointed by the 
will of God, so do I submit myself 
unto you, and toall such as are ap- 
pointed for magistrates.” “That is 
well said,” observed Bonner, “I see 
you are no anabaptist. How say you 
then to the presence of Christ’s body 
and blood in the sacrament of the al- 
tar?’ Holland replied, “I say, and 
beseech you all to remark and bear 
witness with me, for so you shall do 
before the judgment seat of God, what 
I speak, for here is the conclusion. And 
ye, my dear friends, (turning to his 
kinsmen,) I pray you show my father 
what I do say, that he may understand 
[am a Christian man. I say and be- 
lieve, and am therein fully persuaded 
by the scriptures, that in the sacrament 
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ed 


of the supper of our Lord, ministered 
in the holy communion according to 
Christ’s institution, being penitent and 
sorry for my sins, and minding to 
amend and lead a new life, and go 
coming worthily unto God’s board iy 
perfect love and charity, do there re 
ceive, by faith, the body and blood of 
Christ. And though Christ, in his hv. 
man nature, sat at the right hand of 
his Father, yet by faith, I say, his 
death, his passion, his merits, are mine: 
and by faith I dwell in him, and he in 
me. And as for the mass, transub- 
stantiation, and the worshiping of the 
sacrament, they are mere impiety and 
horrible idolatry.” 

‘‘T thought as much,” exclaimed 
Bonner, not suffering him to speak any 
longer, “how he would prove a very 
blasphemous heretic as ever I heard, 
How unreverently doth he speak of the 
blessed mass!” And straightway he 
read the sentence of condemnation, ad- 
judging him to be burned. Holland 
heard it in silence, patiently and quiet. 
ly, and when about to be removed, he 
said, ‘“ My lord, I beseech you suffer 
me to speak two words.” Bonner re- 
fused and ordered him away, but on 
the intercession of one of his friends, 
he said, ‘‘ Speak, what hast thou to 
say?’ The martyr, just ready to be 
offered, then uttered these memorable 
words: ‘ Kven now | told you your 
authority was from God, and by his 
sutferance ; and now I tell you, God 
hath heard che prayer of his servants, 
which hath been poured out with tears 
for his afflicted saints, which daily you 
persecute, as now you do us. But this 
[ dare be bold in God to speak, which 
by his saints [ am moved to say, that 
God will shorten your hand of cruelty, 
that for a short time you shall not mo- 
lest his church. And this shall you 
in short time perceive, my dear breth- 
ren, to be most true ; for after this day 
in this place, shall there not be any by 
him put to the trial of fire and faggot.’ 
Certain it is that his words were vetl- 
fied, for after Holland and his compat 
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ions, no more suffered in Smithfield for 
the testimony of the gospel. 

Holland next began to exhort his 
friends to repentance, and to think well 
of them that suffered for the testimony 
of the gospel. Bonner charged the 
keeper that no one*should be permit- 
ted to speak to the prisoners without 
his license; and that any who did 
should be committed to prison. Mean- 
while Holland and Henry Pond con- 
tinued to address the people, exhorting 
them to stand in the truth, and adding 
that God would shorten those cruel and 
evil days for his elect’s sake. 

In their examination the others had 
borne a most open and unflinching wit- 
ness to the truth. They not only an- 
swered affirmatively to all the articles 
that set forth their utter dissent from 
the popish worship and doctrine, but 
strengthened their protest as much as 
possible by plain denunciations of the 
errors and idolatry, in _ testifying 
against which they were ready to yield 
up their lives. 

On the twenty-seventh of June the 
fire was prepared for these brethren, 
and such was the dread entertained of 
their influence over the people, that a 
proclamation was made that day, for- 
bidding any to be so bold as to speak 
or talk any word unto them, or to re- 
ceive anything of them, on pain of 
imprisonment without bail or main- 
prize, with other cruel threatenings. 
Notwithstanding, the people cried out, 
beseeching God to strengthen them ; 
while the martyrs also prayed for them 
and for the restoring of God’s word. 
At last Roger Holland, embracing the 
stake and the reeds, spoke these words 
aloud: ‘ Lord, I most humbly thank 
thy majesty, that thou hast called me 
from the state of death unto the light 
of thy heavenly word ;'and now unto 
the fellowship of thy saints, that ] may 
sing, and say, Holy, holy, holy Lord 
God of hosts! And, Lord, into thy 
hands I commit my spirit. Lord, bless 
these thy people, and save them from 
idolatry.” So, looking up to heaven, 





praying to God and praising Him, he 
ended his life, with his dear and faith- 
ful brethren. 


AAA 


LOST ON THE CAMBRIA. 


BY ANGIE H. TEAL, 
Brother beloved, these Indian summer 
days 
Bring back the Autumns long agone, 
when we 
Wandered together through dim wood- 
land ways, 
Glad youth and child, with spirits high 
and free. 





For treasurers of brown nuts, or berries 
bright; 
Frost-grapes whose bloom might tempt 
the daintiest lip; 
Timber for uncouth toys, my heart’s de- 
light, 
Perfect and precious as your workman- 
ship. 


[ mind the adventurous romance of those 
strolls; 
Boulders were bears, the woods were 
trackless glooms; 
Brown shrubs were crouching savages, 
whose polls 
Our fancies crowned with warlike eagle 
plumes. 


I mind the nicknames and quaint, teas- 
ing words; 
Caresses rough as March, yet warm as 
June; 
Your whistle, musical as some wild 
bird’s, 
Trilling the measures of a joyous tune. 


I have dear memories of later years, 
When life assumed for us a soberer 


hue; 
There was no spring of gladness, mirth, 
or tears, 
That moved one soul, but moved the 
other too. 


Brother beloved, these Indian Summer 
hours 

Are rich with all the beauty of the 
year; 
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The leaves are gayer than the gayest 
flowers, 
Soft clouds float on the wistful atmos- 
phere. 


[ see it all—but ’gainst a background 
dark 

Of a dull, starless, stormy northern 
sky, 

Of rocky coasts uprising cold and stark, 

Of pitiless billows rolling strong and 


high. 


Brother beloved, these hazy 
days 
Are filled with all the music of the 
year; 
The wind’s low sound, the robin’s latest 
lays, 
Chatter of squirrel, murmur of brook, 


I hear. 


Autumn 


But hear it blent with the deep under- 
tone 
Of the old Ocean, in his solemn moods; 
With rumble of salt breakers fiercely 
blown 
With sob of winds through island sol- 
itudes. 


O fearful hour, when midst the mighty 
roar 

The great ship struck, and all her iron 
sides 

Crushed like a goblet on a marble floor, 


Spilling her precious wine upon the 
tides! 


Incidents in the Life of Isaac T, 
Hopper. 





BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 

A MAN by the name of Daniel God- 
win, in the lower part of Delaware, 
made a business of buying slaves run- 
ning ; taking the risk of losing the 
small sums paid for them under such 
circumstances. In the year 18— he 
purchased in this way a slave named 
Ezekiel, familiarly called Zeke. He 
went to Philadelphia, and called on 
Isaac T. Hopper, thinking if he knew 


where the man was, he would be glad 


| 
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to have his freedom secured on mod- 
erate terms. While they were talking 
together a black man happened to walk 
in, and leaning on the counter, looked 
up into Mr. Godwin’s face all the time 
he was telling the story of his bargain, 
When he had done speaking, he said, 
‘* How do you do, Mr. Godwin ? Don’t 
you know me ?” 

The speculator answered that he did 
not. 

“Then you don’t remember a man 
that lived with your neighbor, Mr, 
” continued he. 

Mr. Godwin was at first puzzled to 
recollect whom he meant, but when he 
had specified the time, and various 
other particulars, he said he did re- 
member such a person. 

“Well,” answered the black man, 
‘‘T am he, and I am Zeke’s brother.” 

The speculator inquired whether he 
knew where he was. 

He replied, “ O yes, Mr. Godwin, I 





know where he is, well enough. But 
I’m sorry you've bought Zeke. You'll 


never make anything out of him. A 
bad speculation, Mr. Godwin.” 

“Why, what's the matter 
Zeke ?” asked the trader. 

*Q, these blacks come to Philadel- 
phia and they get into bad company,” 
replied he. ‘They are afraid to be 
be seen in the day-time, and so they go 
prowling about in the night. I’m very 
sorry you've bought Zeke. He’ll never 
do you one cent’s worth of good. A 
bad speculation, Mr. Godwin.” 

The prospect seemed rather discour- 
aging, and the trader said, “Come 
now, suppose you buy Zeke yourself. 
T’ll sell him low.” 

“Tf I bought him I should only have 
to maintain him into the bargain,” re- 
plied the black man. ‘“ He’s my 


with 


brother, to be sure, but then he’ll never 
be good for anything.” 
“Perhaps he would behave better if 
he was free,” urged Mr. Godwin. 
“That’s the only chance there is of 
his ever doing any better,” responded 
I’m very 


the colored man. * But 
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doubtful about it. If I should make 
up my mind to give him a chance, 
what would you be willing to sell him 
for ?” 

The speculator named one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

“Poh? poh !” exclaimed the other. 
“T tell you Zeke will never be worth a 
cent to you or anybody else. A hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, indeed !” 

The parley continued some time 
longer, and the case seemed such a 
hopeless one, that Mr. Godwin finally 
agreed to take sixty dollars. The col- 
ored man went off, and soon returned 
with the required sum. Isaac T. Hop- 
per drew up a deed of manumission, in 
which the purchaser requested him to 
insert that Zeke was now commonly 
called Samuel Johnson. The money 
was paid, and the deed signed with all 
necessary formalities. When the busi- 
ness was entirely completed, the color- 
ed man said, ‘“‘ Zeke is now free is he ?” 
When Mr. Godwin answered, “ Yes,” 
he turned to Friend Hopper and repeat- 
ed the question: ‘“ Zeke is free, and 
nobody can take him ; can they, Mr. 
Hopper? If he was here, he would be 
in no danger ; would he ?” 

Friend Hopper replied, ‘‘ Wherever 
Zeke may now be, | assure thee he is 
free.” 

Being thus assured, the black man 
made a low bow, and with a droll ex- 
pression of countenance said, “ I hope 
you are very well, Mr. Godwin. I am 
happy to see you, sir. Iam Zeke !” 

The speculator, finding himseif thus 
outwitted, flew into a violent rage. He 
seized Zeke by the collar, and began to 
threaten and abuse him. But the col- 
ored man shook his fist at him, and 
sald, “If you don’t let me go, Mr. 
Godwin, I’ll knock youdown. I’ma 
free citizen of these United States ; 
and I won’t be insulted in this way by 
anybody.” 

Friend Hopper interfered between 
them, and Mr. Godwin agreed to go 
before a magistrate to have the case 
examined, When the particulars had 











been recounted, the magistrate answer- 
ed, “You have been outwitted, sir. 
Zeke is now as free as any man in this 
room.” 
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Common Sense and Pretty Women. 


—_—_ 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


THERE is a chilly, disagreeable arti- 
cle called common-sense, which is of 
all things most repulsive and anti- 
pathetical to all petted creatures whose 
life has consisted in flattery. It is the 
kind of talk which sisters are very apt 
to hear from brothers, and daughters 
from fathers and mothers, when fathers 
and mothers do their duty by them ; 
which sets the world before them as it 
is, and not as it is painted by flatter- 
ers. 

Those women who prefer the society 
of gentlemen, and who have the facul- 
ty of bewitching their senses, never 
are in the way of hearing from this 
cold, matter-ot-fact region; for them 
it really does not exist. Every phrase 
that meets their ear is polished and soft- 
ened, guarded and delicately turned, 
till there is not a particle of homely 
truth lett init. They pass their time 
in a world of illusions ; they demand 
these illusions of all who approach 
them, as their sole condition of peace 
and favor. 

All gentlemen, by a sort of instinct, 
recognize the woman who lives by 
flattery, and give her her portion of 
meat in due season; and thus some 
women are hopelessly buried, as sui- 
cides used to be in Scotland, under a 
mountain of rubbish, to which each 


passer-by adds one stone. It is only 


by some extraordinary power of cir- 
cumstances, that a man can be found to 
invade the sovereignty of a pretty 
woman with any disagreeable tidings ; 
or, as Junius says, “to instruct the 
throne in the language of truth.” 
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The chapel, which had been fully at. 


The Triumph of Truth in High | tended during the winter, was now 


Places a Hundred Years Ago. 


Durine the winter, Lady Hunting- 
ton spent a few months in London at 
her house in Portland Row, Cavendish- 
square. Anxiety and her incessant 
labors threw her upon a sick-bed, and 
confined her for many weeks to the 
house ; but though it suspended her 
personal activity, it did not close her 
doors to the preaching of the gospel. 
Whitefield, Wesley, and Romaine are 
there, “ holding forth the word of life” 
to as large auditories of the nobility 
and fashion of the metropolis, as in 
the earlier days of their ministrations. 
Whitefield was laboring under severe 
bodily suffering, yet his labors were 
abundant, and in every interval of ease 
he was as alert as a watchman in a 
beleagured city. In March, Mr. Venn 
arrived at London, where he found a 
warm welcome and hospitable enter- 
tainment at Portland Row. He was 
anxious to improve every opportunity 
td attend upon this great evangelist, 
whose conversation and ministry were 
so filled with an unction from on high, 
and whose failing health gave mourn- 
ful presage that the places now so glad 
with his presence must soon know 
him no more for ever. At the last 
meeting at Lady Huntington’s house 
for the season, we find Charles Wesley 
the preacher, Romaine and Venn are 
administering the Lord’s supper, and 
Whitefield pouring out his soul in the 
parting prayer with unspeakable sol- 
emnity, as though his feet had already 
touched the waters of Jordan. 

Lady Huntington immediately pro- 
ceeded to Bath in company with Mr. 
Venn. Lady Fanny Shirley, Lady 
Gertrude Hosham, and the Countess of 
Buchan now resided here, shedding a 
religious influence over the circles in 
which they moved, and striving to 
commend the Christian profession not 
only by well-ordered lives, but by seek- 
ing to bring their friends to a like 
precious experience. 








supplied a few Sabbaths by Mr. Venn. 
In his correspondence at this time, 
among other interesting things, hg 
writes thus: “I am favored with the 
pleasing sight, and with the animatiy 

example of a soul inflamed with love 
to a crucified God, that stumbling. 
bleck to them that perish. In Lady 
Huntington I see a star of the first 
magnitude in the firmament of the 
church. Blessed be God for  freg 
grace, that salvation is to every one 
that cometh to Christ. Otherwise, 
when I compare my life and my spirit 
with hers, I could not believe the same 
heaven was to contain us. Howdo 
works, the works of faith and love, 
speak and preach Jesus Christ, in that 
devoted servant of his. No equipage, 
no livery servants, no house, all these 
given up, that perishing sinners may 
hear the life-giving sound, and be en 
riched with all spiritual blessings. 
Her prayers are heard, her chapel is 
crowded, and many sinners among 
the poor are brought to the city of 
refuge. I feel, from Lady Hunting- 
ton’s example, and increasing desire 
both for myself and you, and all our 
friends, that we may be active and 
eminent in the life of grace. Too apt 
are we to rest in life received, and not 
to be doing every day something for 
our Lord ; either earnestly engaged in 
prayer, speaking affectionately to sin- 
ners, overcoming our selfish passions, 
or exercising mercy to our needy 
brethren ; but it is by abounding in 
every good work, that our light shines 
before men, and we stand confessed the 
workmanship of God in Christ. 

“T have enjoyed in this visit the 
edifying discourse and bright example 
of many of our dear Saviour’s family, 
all of them partakers of one life and 
one spirit, yet each distinguished by its 
particular hue and beauteous color 
more predominant than the rest. In 
one, I have been animated by the 
ardent activity for the glory of Christ 
and the salvation of souls. In anoth- 
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er, | was pleased and softened by con- 
spicuous meekness and gentleness of 
spirit. In a third, I was excited to 
love and good works, by the ferevnt 
charity and brotherly kindness I be- 
held; and in a fourth I was led to 
abase myself, and confess the pride of 
my heart, from the humility and 
brokenness of spirit that struck me. 
In the Head alone, all graces in their 
lustre unite.” 

How lovely is Christian fellowship, 
thus reflecting and multiplying the 
Christian graces. 

In April, Whitefield left London, 
and followed Lady Huntington to 
Bath ; his health becoming somewhat 
improved, accompanied by the Countess 
and Lady Ann Erskine, he made 
tour through Bristol, Chippenham, 
Rodborough, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
and several other towns, the scenes of 
early and later triumphs. ‘‘ Never 
were these places so endeared to me,” 
he exclamed, “ Old friends, old gospel 


wine, and the great Governer order- 
ing to fill to the brim! Oh, to grace 


what mighty debtors !” 

In May, the three, with addition of 
Lady Buchan and Miss Orton, pro- 
ceeded to Tunbridge Wells, to attend 
the dedication of the chapel, now 
nearly completed. At an early hour 
on the Sabbath morning of the ser- 
vices, great numbers assembled in the 
court before the Countess’ residence, to 
begin the day with prayer and praise. 

“Tt is impossible,” exclaimed the 
lady of the mansion, ‘‘ to express the de- 
light and satisfaction I felt, on being 
awoke at an early hour in the morn- 
ing by the voice of praise and thanks- 
giving; my heart was powerfully af- 
fected, and never shall I forget the 
pleasure I then experienced.” 

These tokens of interest and religious 
fervor must have been peculiarly grate- 
ful, for they were blossomings from the 
little seeds long since sown, and fore- 
Shadowings of a precious and golden 
harvest yet to be reaped. At the open- 


ing services, the prayers of the estab- 
Dec. 5. 
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lished church were read by Mr. De 
Courcy, and Mr. Whitefield preached 
the sermon ; but the chapel having be- 
come crowded almost to suffocation, the 
sermon was delivered in the open air, 
froma mound in the court before the 
chapel. It was one of his most elo- 
quent and thrilling efforts ; the lofty 
energy of his tones, the utter forgetful- 
ness of himself in the all-absorbing in- 
terest of his suhject, the very impersona- 
tion of the truths which he uttered as 
he stretched forth his hand—‘ Look 
yonder ; what is that I see? It is my 
agonizing Lord! Hark, hark ; do not 
you hear? O earth, earth, earth, hear 
the word of the Lord!” thrilled the 
vast congregation, riveting the eye, 
piercing the conscience, and holding 
strong men breathless before the resist- 
less might of his oratory. 

Infirm, asthmatic, corpulent, and 
heavy, Whitefield has lost none of his 
early power ; the grace and elasticity of 
both youth and health have gone, field 
preaching has lost the freshness and 
strangeness of thirty years before ; his 
themes have no new elements, his mind 
no broader range, his thoughts no 
sharper cut or richer mould, yet he is 
Whitefield still, with all his outgushing 
eloquence, thronged by a crowd, who 
hung with eager and trembling earnest- 
ness upon his august and impassioned 
utterances. The unabated popularity 
of this wonderful man is one of the 
most remarkable things in his history ; 
when we remember, too, that he found- 
ed no sect, led off no followers, opened 
no new school of Theology, and protes- 
ted against no system. He was upheld 
or carried forward by no partisan inter- 
est of any kind. It was eminently a 
personal power which he wielded, re- 
ceiving neither force nor abatement 
from patronage or party. What this 
power precisely was, it is perhaps dif- 
ficult to decide. Vividness of concep- 
tion, singleness of aim, depth of emo- 
tion, a native tenderness of spirit, all 
concentrated upon one grand theme, 
and that theme Christ, the crucified and 
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risen Savior; and more than all this, 
his being a chosen instrument in this 
spiritual renewal of the true church, set 
apart by the Lord of glory—herein 
were the hidings of his power. 


APPPAAA VV AS ee 


THE LOVE OF THE INFINITE. 


bY H. WARD BEECHER. 


“(sod so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son,” etc. The 
life and death of Christ was but the 
working out of the love of God. The 
affection and the yearning of heart to- 
wards his erring creatures, was just the 
same in God before Christ came, that 
Christ showed it to be while he was on 
earth. It is just the same still. There 
is no change in God, or in his love. 
Man, nor woman, need fear disappoint- 
ment there. It has been the custom of 
some, a custom too much prevailing, to 
represent God as being under no man- 
ner of obligation to do anything for his 
creatures after they had broken his law. 
The trouble with this statement is that 
there is a great deal of truth in it ; and 
yet it has been made in such a manner 
as to give a very wrong impression. 
in God’s own nature there is a necessity 
for his efforts for man’s redemption. 
Where is the earthly father, worthy to 
bear the name, who would not feel that 
it was as much his duty as his desire to 
doallin his power to restore to the 
paths of honor and honesty a child who 
had fallen? And, shall we imagine 
that God, the Infinite Father, is under 
less obligations to do good to the crea- 
tures he has made than we are? or that 
the laws by which his nature are gov- 
erned are directly the reverse of those 
which he has imprinted in our souls ? 
‘God is so great !” say some ; and they 
hold up that greatness—sincerely de- 
siring to show forth his praise, though 
mistaken in the thing wherein lies his 
greatest glory—till they seat him on 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


a throne so high that no man can touch 
even its base ; till they cut him entire. 
ly off from man’s sympathy. They say 
he might have justly let the world alone, 
after its revolt, and have concerned 
himself no more about it ; and they de. 
clare the love and mercy which refused 
to do so, past finding out—a mystery 
of love at which mortals should forever 
wonder and adore. Yes, he might have 
let his rebels alone, in such a way that 
there would have been no propagation 
of the condemned and _ hopeless race: 
but that he did not do this, can any 
heart thatis a parent’s marvel? Man 
can understand God, when God has 
given, in his own breast, the key which 
can unlock his mysteries 
image of God. 

God is great! but in proportion to 
his greatness is his love, and his obli- 
gation to do good. No being in the 
wide universe is so marked out and 
belted around with “ ought ”—with ob- 
ligations to rectitude, as is the Al- 
mighty. 

Because he is mighty and high is 
not the reason why he has a right to 
make conditions, and mark out. the 
bounds of men——but because his wisdom 
and his goodness are so great. It 1s 
for their own sake, as well as for his, 
that God would have men serve him; 
for all good and all happiness are inevi- 


made in the 


tablvy connected with his service. This 
is in the nature of things. He loves 


every one of us with a warmer and 
heartier love than that which it is possi- 
ble for the fondest of our human friends 
to feel for us; and all his desires and 
all his commands are for our eternal 
good. His help is so often promised 
that men have got an idea that it 1 
some nearly impossible thing one has 
to do in order to become a Christian; 
The help that we 
need is already with each one of us. 
In every man’s hand God hath put 4 
price with which to get wisdom, and if 
he does not obtain it, he will have none 
but himself to blame. We are asked to 


but this 1s wrong. 


do nothing but what we can do, and 
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do every day, only not towards God. 
Who does not often feel the sense of 


ouilt? Who is there that has not 
5 y ° 
often regretted a wrong act? Who is 


there that has not faith in things un 
seen ! Who is there that has no power 
to love that which is lovely ? 

My hearers, if it should be that any 
of you stand unfriended at the judg- 
ment, unclothed and shivering before 
the Judge, it will not be his voice alone 
that you will hear pronouncing sen- 
tence against you. Your own under- 
standing, your own conscience and _ so- 
cial affections, even your own worldly 
wisdom, will cry out that your ruin 
was needless, that it was only because 
you would not that you 
saved. 


was not 


—AVAAAAAAAA A > 


BEAUTIFUL THOUCHTS. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


I THINK that Scripture passages are 
like wayside flowers. We have seen 
them all our lives, and therefore do not 
know or feel their beauty ; or they are 
like the beautiful creations of art that 
are in old cathedrals, covered by the 
dirt and moss of ages. Men go by 
them and do not know that they have 
passed forms that gave expression to 
the thoughts of ancient masters. No 
man cares for them, or cleans them, 
until by and by some enthusiastic Rus- 
kin comes along and does it, and then 
‘tis seen that the things which all their 
life long they have thought homely, 
are beautiful beyond description. 

What an idea of God’s prodigality 
must have been in Paul’s mind when 
he thus struggled to express himself : 
“unto him who is able to do 
exceedingly abundantly more 
can ask or think.” And this 
view of his master’s character 


for you 
than ye 
was his 
when he 
was in prison, and when, apparently, 
affairs with the church were desperate. 
This view he held up in the sky tor 
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Christians to steer by. Such abund- 
ance belonged to God, and God was 
theirs. Abundance is a relative word. 
A shepard would not consider that 
abundance for him which might be so 
for a W hat 


abundance for a nomad 


would be 
would not do 
for the settled farmer, and the farmer's 
abundance would be a scant portion for 
the merchant. A petty prince of a 
German province would require far 
more than the abundance of the 
chant to support his state, yet what 
would make his coronet resplendent 
would be but a trifle in that of the 
Russian ezar. When from these we 
look up to heaven, and try to imagine 
what that can be which Infinity names 
abundance——“ more than ye can ask or 
think ”—we are bewildered, and give 
up in despair. In the hours when the 
spirit wafts our souls upward as_ the 
wind sometimes lifts a bird, aiding its 
flight, we wish, and think, and ask such 
things, as afterwards we wonder how 
we dared to mention; we cannot be- 
lieve ourselves that we ever soared so 
high as we yet are conscious of having 
done. When the heart yearns for our- 
selves, or for others, we ask such bless 
ings as we almost fear are presumptu- 
ous. but even a mother’s heart, deep 
as the eternal wells, when in her closet 
she kneels amid the sound of groans, 
and the plashing of falling tears, to pray 
for her wandering child; even the 
prayers of martyrs, in their utmost 
agony, when their words swept like the 
Amazon, and were yet but bubbles on 
the sea of feeling that was beneath, 
were shallow and poverty-struck cow- 
pared to what he will give to each one 
who loves him. Why, look at the b 

ginning ; when a child is sent to earth, 
what preparation of soft quilted fabrick, 
of all delicate and cuniously-wrought 
garments, scented with sweetest per- 
fumes, is made for the little pilgrim of 
love! But what is all this to the ex- 
pense and lavish outfit of earth, the 
cradle of man’s infancy ¢ 
furniture is wrought. 
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bank, could he, in his whole lifetime, 
produce such a one, would render an 
artist immortal. 

God has quilted the earth with 
beauty, and combed the hair of ten mil- 
lion flowers and reeds over its verdant 
banks. No emperor’s child was ever 
rocked in such a cradle. 

Does the mother lavish less love up- 
on her child as it grows in stature and 
capacity ? And shall God do less _lov- 
ingly than those whose hearts he made 
and filled with love from his own heart? 

Some men think of God as of one 
sitting like a thunderstorm in the sky. 
They know there is no safety but in 
going to him, but they apprehend a 
great deal of danger even in that. 

They approach him under an um- 
brella of excuses, and have, here and 
there, a covert under which to dodge, 
if they think a bolt is coming. They 
forget who Christ meant by the 
“Father” of the prodigal Son ; and 
they lose all encouragement that he 
meant for repentant sinners, when he re- 
presented God as in such a hurry to 
welcome him who had returned that he 
ran to meet him while he was yet a 
great way off, and would not for kisses 
let him tell half his shame and sorrow. 


HANNAN te 


THE CHARM OF TRUTH. 


BY H. W. 





BEECHER. 

THE ministry is inclined to think 
that a truth has no chance at all with 
refined and educated men, unless it 
have a refined dress. Now, although 
it is true that auch men do look for 
what shall accord with their deli- 
cate and elevated tastes, and although 
even the truth of God is better if pre- 
sented in chaste and elegant language, 
there are always, in every man’s heart, 
great cords underlying all these lighter 
desires, which will answer instantly 
and powerfully to the touches of fee.- 











ing—even though it be rudely expregg. 
ed. When a man overflows, and jp 
his efforts to express himself knocks 
his language in all directions, his hop. 
est, earnest, outright, downright feel. 
ing is the power which moves. | 
would be mightier were it well express. 
ed, but the feeling is the thing after al]. 
and when a man holds back feeling 
until it chokes in the sand, that he 
may present a correct and refined dis. 
course, he betrays Christ to rhetoric. 

When Paul said he was determina 
to know nothing but Christ and _ him 
crucified, he was upon this same theme, 
He was telling the people that he was 
not going to tickle their ears with fine 
smooth periods. Hesaid: ‘“ My power 
upon you shall not be in my refined 
and elegant language, in my persuasive 
eloquence. It will not be in me at all, 
but in my moving subject, Christ and 
him crucified.” He was going to throw 
over them no lasso of ensnaring art; 
he would declare to them the plain 
truth in words that all could under. 
stand and feel. Paul meant no such 
thing as ministers -mean now-a-days 
when they make this declaration. He 
did not mean by it that he should shun 
all touching upon the things on which 
duty called him to speak out boldly, 
that he should meddle with nothing 
that could offend the sinning public, 
but talk perpetually of Christ and him 
crucified, without making this his lever 
to heave from their foundations the 
evils of the world. Such talk is non- 
sense, in the pulpit or out of it—con- 
summate nonsense. 


WWE A A 


WuHeENn God means to make a mal 
useful in the world, he generally sends 
him first through fire—he puts him 
into the forge an onto the anvil—and 
often he chastens most whom he loves 
best. 
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Monthly Record of Current Events. 





As WE go to press the public is in 


constant expectation of the death of | 


Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, Duke 
of Saxony, etc., and heir apparent to 
the Throne of England. He may re- 
cover by virtue of his sturdy constitu- 
tion, the vigor of which even luxury 
and dissipation have not been able to 
destroy. It is a curious paradox that 
English politicians, who were so late- 
ly trembling at thought of the prospec- 
tive reign of Albert Edward I—-a reign 
that bade fair to be like that of George 
[V—are now in absolute terror at 
thought of hisdeath. It is a curious 
evidence that monarchy in England is 
doomed in any case. If Albert Kd- 
ward lives, his coarseness, his stolidity, 
and his vices threaten to bring down 
the throne; if he dies, the dynastic 
principle will hardly bear the strain of 
the long regency that would follow in 
case of the probable speedy accession of 
his little son as Albert Victor I. For 
Victoria is a sadly broken woman, 
whose bodily health is gone, and whose 
mental health is greatly impaired. The 
English public fear to know the truth 
in her case. Profound agitation was 
occasioned by Mr. Disraeli’s incidental 
remark at a recent banquet that the 
queen was not in a condition physically 
or mentally to perform the duties of 
her station. Jt looked like a shrewd 
bid for influence with the coming king 
or regent, and since that king or regent 
must at that time have been Albert 
Edward, the English people were great- 
ly alarmed, knowing that the prince 
had not a shred of popularity left. But 
now that he is about to die, the mana- 
gers of English politics are more than 
ever startled at the prospect of the 
regency of the Duke of Edinburgh, 
perhaps whose private life the public 
may not find more edifying than that 
of his brother, and the reign at last of 
the young Albert Victor, whose morals 
may not be better than his father’s. It 








is related in Grimm’s correspondence 
that after the overthrow of the French 
monarchy in 1789, a Frenchman said to 
an astonished English statesman: ‘“ Do 
not despair, your country may come to 
be free also in the course of time.” We 
should not like to see the good old 
mother country governed by a Com- 
mune, nor by a Thiers Republic. But 
the course of events seems to indicate 
that England will come to be free from 
so expensive a toy as her monarchy at 
present seems to be. As Albert Ed- 
ward was a prince, his private short- 
comings were public property inas- 
much as they concerned the welfare of 
a great nation. Yet he is a mortal man 
like the rest of us, and let us judge him 
charitably. For there is much to ex- 
tenuate the vices of those who have the 
misfortune to be born princes or pau- 
pers. 

THERE has been no event in the his- 
tory of struggle with corruption in the 
city of New York quite so indicative of 
the success of the people and the utter 
failure of the “ Ring” as is the sending 
of Mr. Connolly to jail. When the ex- 
Controller, who a few weeks ago could 
have found bondsmen for millions, was 
arrested one Saturday afternoon, no- 
body doubted that friends in plenty 
would come to his rescue as soon as the 
Monday-morning trains should bring 
‘he country-goers to the city again. 
And so Mr. Connolly was kept under 
guard in a comfortable hotel. But the 
necessary bondsmen were not forth- 
coming, though the friends of the ac- 
cused spared no effort to secure them. 
And so Mr. Connolly went to prison to 
await trial on a charge of defrauding 
the people he was chosen to serve. It 
is since reported that Connolly has con- 
sented to turn State’s evidence, and 
has submitted a written confession of 
all the Ring’s secrets. The stroke of 
policy by which this result has been 
brought about was a masterly one. 
When his former associates showed a 
willingness to make him the scape-goat 
for all their crimes, Mr. Connolly check- 
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mated them by surrendering his office 
to a man approved by the Reformers, 
and it was generally understood that he 
had made his peace by agreeing to tell 
all he knew of the municipal corrup- 
tions, for the conviction of others. 
Influences were then brought to bear 
to prevent this, and when the ex-Con- 
troller refused to fulfill his part of the 
agreement, his arrest was at once ar- 
ranged, for the purpose of compelling 


him to give the desired evidence. If 


the rumor be true that he has yielded, 
we shall learn at last the innermost se- 
crets of the Board of Audit, and it is 
strongly probable that in addition to 
bringing the wrong-doers to justice, the 
city will recover a share at least of the 
money filched from her coffers. This 
isa hard year for official plunderers and 
truly we shall have extra reason to 
greet the coming new year, if that day 
Shall see our State and Nationa! Gov- 
ernments purified of the corruption 
which has so long thriven at the cost 
of the people. 

If Washington correspondents are to 
be believed, the report of the Civil 
Service Commissioner, will amount to 
little more than a recommendation that 
all future presidents shall be careful to 


appoint only competent and trust- 
worthy men to offices, together with a 


plan by which presidents may the more 
readily ascertain the fitness or unfitness 
of applicants. If this is all that is to 
be done, then the mountain that la- 
bored has indeed brought forth a mest 
ridiculous mouse. Every president 
that has ever held oflice has known very 
well that he ought to appoint compe- 
tent persons only to office, and all fu- 
ture presidents, unless George Francis 
Train’s prospects are better than people 
think, will know the fact well enough 
without a Civil Service Commission to 
inform them of it. And as to the mat- 
ter of ascertaining the competency or 


incompetency of applicants, any man 


not an absolute fool could easily decide 
that question in the cases of very many 
chronic oftice-holders about Washington 


a 


The 


ho recommendations will 


and elsewhere. evil is one 


Which 
lt is 
nage of corrupt party politics, nurtured 
by the self-see ‘king of pr litie ‘lans, and it 
will live as long as the law shall allow 
it. From the day that William [| 
Marcy made merchandise of patriotisn 
by his dictum “to the victors belong 
the spoils,” the places within the gift of 


cure, 


presidents and other officials of the 
government have been treated as 80 


much legitimate plunder, belonging, by 


right of conquest, to the party which 
happens to be in power for the time 


being, and until there shall be some le. 
gal test of competency established, the 
politicians will never allow a _ president 
to make for the sake of the service ap- 
pointments that can be made for the 
sake of the party which happens to con. 
trol the matter at the time. Presidents 
are largely in the hands of the politicians 
around them, and these very naturally 
follow a long existing precede nt so con- 
venient to hemasieen as the one in 
question. 

THe Germans are beginning to un- 
derstand at what price they have pur 
chased their national ascendency in 
Kurope, and to see that while they com- 
pel France to indemnify them for the 
financial cost of the war, they cannot 
escape their own full share of the evil 
resulting from the contest. When the 
Prussian Diet recently indulged in 
some criticisms of the budgetfit was ask- 
ed to pass, and showed a disposition to 
reject some of the items as unnecessary 
in themselves or extravagant in amount, 
the official representatives of the Gov- 
ernment reminded the members that on 
the unimpaired strength of the army 
alone could Prussia rely for security, 
stating it as a well-understood fact that 
France cherishes an implacable hatred 
for her conqueror, and will seek a ter- 
rible vengeance as soon as the indemni- 
ty shall be paid. The warning given 
by the ministry is doubtless a "eae 
one. The peace made at Versailles 1s 
ung testion: ably hollow. The French 
surrendered’ when they could fight no 
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more, only to prepare for a resumption 
of hostilities under more favorable 


auspices. The peace is a truce to be 
ended whenever rapidly-recruiting 


France shall feel herself competent to 
meet her enemy again on the battle- 
field, and that France is capable of 
speedily becoming a first-class power 
again, appears to be evident even to 
Germany, whose peace must be main- 
tained by an army constantly on a war 
footing, with the possibility of actual 
war whenever the French shall feel 
sufticiently strong to undertake a con- 
test. Peace even on such terms is 
better doubtless than war ; but nation- 
al greatness at such a price is hardly so 
comfortable as a secure insignificance. 

WoMAN suffrage appears to he making 
but little progress just now. Its advo- 
cates have pointed triumphantly to the 
experiment in Wyoming Territory as a 
bright example of the system’s beauties, 
and a complete and rounded argument 
in favor of woman’s enfranchisement all 
over the country ; but just as people 
began to think that experiment a suc- 
cess, it has been pronounced a failure 
by the verdict of a Legislature chosen 
by the whole body of male and female 
voters. ‘The telegraph tells us that the 
Territorial Governor has signed the bill 
and so ends the first practical attempt 
to put woman-suffrage theories into 
actual operation. 

Nopopy expects much in the way of 
civilization at the hands of the Spanish 
authorities in Cuba. They have so 
often outraged every sentiment of hu- 
manity in their treatment of accused 
persons, that we ought never to be sur- 
prised at any new horror they may 
enact ; and yet the recent butchery of 
medical students on the not very satis- 
paeily proven charge of desecrating a 

grave was an act so wantonly cruel that 
few people were prepared for it, even 
from the ——— of Havana. What 


our own and other civilized countries 
will do about it is not yet very clear, 
though there are rumors in W ashington 
that “the President will bring the lt 


ter to the attention of Congress ; but 
whatever action we may take, we cer- 
tainly can not continue forever to deal 
with these savages as if they were civ- 
ilized men. Of course the government 
at Madrid will do nothing lest its crea- 
tures at Havana rebuke it for its im- 
pertinence, and whatever of moral or 
material punishment is to be inflicted 
must come from other countries. 

THE trouble in Mexico grows stead- 
ily worse. A general disaffection ex- 
ists among the people, and the Govern- 
ment, unable to trust its own officials, 
either civil or military, is at a loss as 
to what course to pursue. The news- 
papers are filled with pronunciamentos, 
to the terror of the loyalists. Mean- 
time the revolutionists have already 
begun quarreling among themselves, 
and the two brothers Diaz, the one a 
general in command of a revolutionary 
army and the other an aspirant for the 
presidency, are at cross-purposes. To 
add to the uncertainty of the situation, 
an absurd rumor has been put into 
circulation, to the effect that the United 
States Government contemplates some 
sort of interference—a rumor which ap- 
pears to alarm the Mexicans of all 
parties very much, though precisely 
why such a people should fear anything 
which will give them peace and order, 
is not very clear. 

Tur Pope, in replying to an address 
recently, is said to have protested 
strongly against all ideas of comprom- 
ise with the Italian Government. In- 
asmuch as that Government isin a sit- 
uation to have matters pretty much its 
own way just now, and as Victor Em- 
manuel has lost none of his flesh under 
the affliction of a major excommunica- 
tion, the probability is that there are 
two parties to that quarrel equally in- 
disposed to listen to suggestions of com- 
promise. 

THE present Government of France 
persists in its peculiarly idiotic policy 
of murdering condemned Communists. 
These men, Ferre, Rossel, and Comieux, 
were pestilent fellows possibly, and 
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civilized men have little sympathy with 
their mad career of last spring, but 
whenever M. Thiers and his advisers 
indulge in the amusement of shooting 
these powerless foes, they make them 
heroes of a dramatic spectacle which 
must inflame passions dangerous to the 
self-elected rulers of the country. Just 
now M. Thiers has no popularity to 
spare, and the result of this shooting 
sport may prove anything but amusing 
in the end. After all, it is questionable 
whether, when an _ insurrection has 
been quelled, the successful party has 
any right to condemn men to death for 
political offences committed under its 
reign. Revolution differs from insur- 
rection only in the matter of success. 


The Miscellany on its Third Year. 


FOR 1872. 


WE commence in the January num- 
ber for 1872, Charlotte Elizabeth’s 
Lifein Ireland. This is a most attrac- 
tive history of this singular people. 


It will be published in each number of 


the MisceLLANy until completed. We 
shall also begin in the January or Feb- 
ruary number, a history of France, 
Past and Present. It will be in each 
number, and completed in 1872, and 
will be worth alone more than the 
price of the Miscetutany. The in- 
fluence and popularity of the Misce- 
LANY among the thoughtful classes, we 
are pleased to report, as constantly 
growing. This is our encouragement. 
The following quotation, from a letter 
from C. C. Stephens, one of our sub- 
scribers, illustrates the soul interest 
of hundreds: 

“T prize the MisceLLany far above 
all other publications of the kind I 
ever saw ; and shall continue to take 


it as long as [ can raise a dollar toy 

for it. Its appearance is hailed yj 
the greatest pleasure by all of m 
family. We all love the Misceiayy, 

We renew the invitation toall¢@ 
our subscribers, to give us all the helm 
they can, in giving the MIsceLiayy : 
large circulation for 1872. We know 
that many of subscribers gy 
wealthy, and do not need to get othe 
to help their own subscriptions, but we 
wish to enlist your most active servig 
to help the cause of pure literatum 
What an impetus you might givey 
in this blessed work. Those who 
would like to make choice presents to 
friends will please remember that we 
will send the Misce.LLany for 1872, to 
any one they may select, as a gift, for 
one dollar. How much good might 
be done in this way by those who have 
the ability. 

We will allow any one of our subsen- 
bers forty cents on each new subscriber 
for 1872. If you get ten or more we 
will allow fifty cents on each. If you 
prefer to take them in clubs at one 
dollar each, we will allow twenty cents 
on each, and twenty-five cents if ten or 
more are obtained. New subscriber 
after the 20th of December and before 
the 15th of January, will receive one 
number as a gift. We hope all whose 
time of subscription expires in Decem- 
ber, will continue to take it another 
year. We are much obliged for your 
past help in this good cause. Those 
who feel that they must discontinue 
will please give us notice before 1872; 
but we desire much your patronage com 
tinued. 

Any person of limited means may ft 
ceive the MisceLLaNny for one dollar 8 
year. It will be furnished to Sabbath 
Schools at one dollar. Any one sent-| 
ing us one new subscriber and two dd- 
lars shall be credited with pay on his 
own subscription one year. Any one 
sending us five new subscribers and five 
dollars, shall receive his own free one 
year. Small sums of not over five dol- 

| lars, may be sent in a letter by mail. 


our 








